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EDITORIAL. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST GIVERS in this country, whose name could be given if it 
were proper, recently said: ‘* If people only knew the joy of giving, even their self- 
interest would lead them to give. I do not enjoy any money which passes through 
my hands as I do that which I give to benevolent objects.” 


THE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY planned to raise a special fund of 
one hundred thousand pounds, in addition to the current receipts, in honor of the 
Carey Centenary of Modern Missions. The efforts have been so grandly successful, 
that on November 1o the fund amounted to £105,625-5-6; and as many of the 
churches had not contributed, it was proposed to keep the fund open until March 31, 
and endeavor to raise it to £125,000. We congratulate our English brethren on the 
grand success of their celebration of the centennial of the formation of their society, 
the first to be formed under the ideas and methods of modern missions. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES will be held this year in Denver, Col., beginning with the 
meeting of the Publication Society, on Wednesday, May 24. The meeting of the 
Missionary Union will follow on Friday and Saturday, May 26 and 27, and the meet- 
ings of the Home Mission Society and Education Society follow. Denver is a long 
way for some of the friends of the Union to go, but the journey will give an excellent 
opportunity to see something of an interesting part of the great West, and also to 
visit the World’s Fair at Chicago, which will then be in full operation. A Baptist 
Train from New England will be run, as usual, and probably special trains from other 
parts of the East, giving good accommodations and low fares to Denver, and the — 
privilege of stopping at Chicago as long as may be desired on the return. 


TO PASTORS,—An important conference of representatives of different missionary 
societies was held in New York, on January 12, in which many valuable conclusions 
were reached. The most of these are of interest only to officers of missionary soci- 
eties, but one especially we desire to bring to the attention of the pastors of all 
our churches. It is this: — 

In awakening the churches on the subject of the world’s evangelization, the main 
instrumentality is a faithful ministry, giving regular instruction on the essential obli- 
gation of giving the gospel to mankind, and on the progress of mission work. The 
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success of all other agencies will largely depend on the enthusiasm of pastors in 
preaching the gospel of missions. 

This conference was one of the most important ever held by missionary-officials in 
this country ; and the fact that this body of trained mission workers placed the chief 
responsibility in raising interest in missions on the pAsTors, is of the greatest signifi- 


‘cance, and ought to be given great weight by every one whom the Lord has intrusted 


with the leading of a body of Christians. 


SPECIFIC DONATIONS. — The argument which is usually brought forward in favor 
of giving money for designated objects, is that it is easier to interest people in a 
special object, and that many will begin to give this way, and then their interest will 
be transferred to the general work in all its breadth. We have never discouraged 
special gifts, but have always done all we could to aid those who wished to give to a 
special object in carrying out their wishes. It is worth while, however, to note 
that in England it has not been found that this sort of giving prepared the people for 
appeals to a larger and wider benevolence. One of the secretaries of the Church 
Missionary Society testifies that, in his efforts to arouse an increased interest in 
foreign missions, he found ‘‘ that some parishes were the hardest to influence which 
prided themselves upon the rol. or 2ol. a year they raised for the board and lodging 


- and clothing of children in boarding-schools, or the support of a catechist.” Some 


of our secretaries find that many of the hardest churches to engage in an interest and 
effort for the general missionary work are those where special objects are sustained 
or the women are active for their societies. The men are disposed to shelter them- 
selves behind the efforts of the women. The more shame to them ! 


NoTES.— The Telegraph Code of the American Baptist Missionary Union is to be 
revised and reprinted. Suggestions for additions and corrections are invited from 
missionaries and others interested. Address Editor Missionary Magazine, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. Copies of the revised code will be sent to all the 
missionaries of the Union and to other foreign correspondents, when ready. Dr. 
Downie’s ‘* History of the Telugu Mission” can be obtained from the Mission Rooms, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. Price, $1. ——A report of the result of the effort 
to raise one million dollars in this Centenary year for the work of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union may be expected in the Baptist papers as soon after the first of 
April as the treasurer of the Union can adjust his accounts. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. Alfred C. Fuller reached Ongole, India, January ro. Rev. 
Thomas Adams reached Matadi, Congo, December g, and expected soon to start for 
Leopoldville. Rev. W. C. Calder reached Rangoon, Burma, December 23, 
having returned from America via Japan. Rev. George E. Whitman and wife 
reached Kayin, China, December 13. Rev. J. E. Clough, D. D., reached Ongole, 
India, January 23, and received a hearty welcome from all. —— Rev. J. F. and Mrs. 
Burditt reached Nursaravapetta station, India, January 27.—— Rev. Joseph Clark 
and wife, Rev. A. Billington and wife, Mr. J. A. Finch, Mrs. P. Frederickson, and 
Miss B. E. Gardner reached Matadi, Congo, January 6, in health and safety. —— 
We are pained to learn of the death of Mrs. James Todd, on the Upper Congo. As 
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Miss Lenore Hamilton she labored for several years in connection with our American 
Baptist Mission at Lukunga, and then married Mr. J. Todd of the Congo Balolo 
mission. In her death many friends are bereaved, and the African missions suffer 
another sad loss. Rev. C. B. Antisdel arrived at Mukimvika, Congo, January II. 


MEMOIR OF REV. CEPHAS BENNETT AND WIFE.— An interesting and valuable - 
addition to the literature of our Baptist missions in Burma is furnished by the 
‘‘ Lives and Missionary Labors of Rev. Cephas Bennett and Stella Kneeland 
Bennett,” which has been admirably prepared by their granddaughter, Miss Ruth 
W. Ranney of Rangoon, and is published by Silver, Burdett & Co., of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. Miss Ranney had not only the advantage of family 
relationship and personal affection as aids in her labors, but also of intimate associa- 
tion in the family life and labors of the Bennetts for several years in Rangoon. Her 
book, although not large, contains much information of value which will not be 
found elsewhere, and is written with a loving sympathy which engages the attention 
and interest of the reader. The story of the Bennetts covers nearly the whole period 
of missionary labors in Burma, and, being in charge of the Mission Press for so many 
years, there is no portion of the work which their experience did not touch. Mr. 
Bennett was an essential factor of every attempt to spread the gospel to every one of 
the multitudinous races of that polyglot country; and Mrs. Bennett, besides giving 
the most valuable assistance to her husband in his work, was one of the most charm- 
ing and lovable characters. The history of their long and useful lives should be 
read by every one who wishes to be informed on the missions in Burma. 


FROM RUSSIA additional information comes of the suffering caused by the persecu- 
tion of all who will not join the Greek Catholic Church. A Lutheran pastor, who 
had ministered to one people for more than forty years, was suspended from his work 
for three months ; another has been suspended for ten months; another has been sen- 
tenced to exile to Siberia, but has appealed, and been granted a new trial. It illus- 
trates the changed condition of things, when we learn that forty years ago these 
pastors had in their hands the power to imprison Baptist pastors and believers, but 
now are suffering with them. The Baptist pastor in Riga, Mr. Frey, has recently 
been fined about $12, for holding a cottage service in a small village where there is 
no church. 


JAPANESE MISSIONARY STATISTICS. — The statistics of missions in Japan for 1892, 
prepared by Rev. H. Loomis of Yokohama, gives the following totals: Missionaries, 
men, 205; wives, 168; single women, 201; stations, 119; out-stations, 537; 
churches, 365; converts received in 1892, 3,731; present membership, 35,534; 
scholars in schools, 6,893 ; in Sunday schools, 22,777; native ministers, 233; unor- 
dained helpers, 460; Bible women, 179; contributions, 63.337-99 yen (a yen equals 
sixty-seven cents gold). This indicates an increase of 2,144 church members, and 
5,651 scholars in schools, over 1891. There has been a falling off of 10,732.15 yen 
in the Japanese contributions from the previous year. The number of exclusions 
from the churches (573) seems to be very large in proportion to the number baptized, 
and seems to indicate that some of the growth in the past has not been substantial. 
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The number of scholars in school has remained about stationary. <A careful study of 
the details of the very full statistical table furnishes much food for reflection, and 
indicates that plans for the future conduct of missions in Japan should be laid with 
great wisdom and care to insure a sound and spiritual development of Christianity in 
Japan. 


THE CHINESE are essentially a practical people. Probably they are more simply 
materialistic than any other nation in the world. What a Chinaman has no use for, 
he will have nothing to do with. All the features of their political, social, and relig- 
ious life can be accounted for on this basis. The immense and diversified territory 
of China, with its vast resources, supplies all the needs of its people, so that the 
Chinese have been able to get along without the outside world: hence their seclusion. 
Confucianism supplies their morality; Taoism satisfies their reasoning powers ; 
Buddhism offers a vent for their occasional inclinations towards religious ritualism ; 
and the worship of ancestors and spirits of earth and air satisfies the religious feelings 
of their hearts : so they have felt no need of a foreign religion. The paternal gov- 
ernment of the emperor, with the family relations and responsibilities continued 
down through all grades of office and society, has, on the whole, admirably filled the 
political needs of the country, so that they do not desire reforms from the outside 
world. But once show the Chinese a better government than they now have, a bet- 
ter morality than that of Confucius, a better philosophy than Taoism, a better wor- 
ship than Buddhism, a better religion for the heart than ancestral and spirit worship, 


and their strong practical sense becomes the most powerful ally of all the efforts to 
work a change in China. 


A MOHAMMEDAN MISSION TO AMERICA is being organized in India. The centre 
of interest in this movement is Mr. Alexander Russel Webb, recently the American 
consul at Manilla, who has returned to America, to convert his countrymen 
to the new faith he has found in the East. Ten thousand rupees (about $3,300) 
have been subscribed in Rangoon, Burma, for this enterprise, and as much more 
is expected from the great Mohammedan city of Hyderabad, India. American 


Baptists who have sent missionaries to Burma and India will be interested in this 
attempt at retaliation. 


THEOSOPHY AND ESOTERIC BUDDHISM seems to have much attraction for a cer- 
tain class of semi-religious persons in this country. Theosophy is an indefinite, 
sensuous mysticism, which fascinates those whose minds are not strong enough 
to bear clear religious thought and pronounced moral principles; and its asso- 
ciation with Buddhism is entirely fanciful. We have talked with many who are 
inclined to these views, and find that they have no idea whatever of Buddhism. 
Would those in this country who call themselves Buddhists approve the advice of 
the Buddhist archbishop to Sir Frederick Roberts, the English commander-in-chief 
in Burma, to be moderate ‘‘ in dealing with those who offend, as they are fated to be 
bad, so do not punish them as though they could help it” ? The Buddhists in India 
and Burma are flattered to have Colonel Olcott announce himself of their cult, but 
reject him as a representative of Buddhism. We notice that it has been recently 
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sated that there are five hundred million Buddhists in the world, and that the 
adherents of this religion and of Mohammedanism outnumber the adherents of 
Christianity. This is a great error. The number of Buddhists is made so large 
only by counting the whole population of the Chinese Empire as Buddhists, which 
is by no means the case. They are followers of Confucius, and also have some 
elements of Taoism and of Buddhism, but the real religion of the Chinese is the 
worship of ancestors and of spirits. 


REPRESENTATIVE RESPONSIBILITY. — Much of the trouble which has occurred in 
religious and missionary circles in recent years, has arisen from a forgetfulness of the 
representative position into which any one comes on entering a public office. A pri- 
vate person has a right to express in word and act such views as he chooses, within 
the bounds of law and decency; but the moment he accepts a position where he 
represents others as well as himself, he is under obligations to do nothing which 
shall in any way convey wrong ideas of them, either as to their character or opinions. 
This is true of all who allow themselves to occupy representative positions, no matter 
how they came to them. Professors in theological seminaries, presidents of col- 
leges which are directed and sustained chiefly by a particular dénomination, pastors 
of churches, and officers and missionaries of missionary societies, by the very fact of 
accepting those positions have placed themselves under bonds of honor not to convey 
wrong impressions of those whom they are considered to represent. All such per- 
sons acquire an influence from the positions they have voluntarily assumed, which is 
usually far in excess of the weight of their opinions as private persons. This larger 
influence is a trust from the body which they represent, and they have no more right 
to misuse it than the cashier of a bank has to appropriate the funds of the institution 
to his private purposes. If any one feels that he must give free rein to his private 
views and inclinations, let him decline public positions and representative responsi- 
bility, and run a free lance in the moral and religious world. But after accepting 
such positions, a nice sense of honor shduld deter every one from taking advantage 
of the influence they have so gained to misrepresent their voluntarily accepted 
constituency. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE TELUGU MISSION.” 


A more engaging and inspiring subject has never fallen to the lot of any religious 
writer than the American Baptist Mission among the Telugus of India. It has all 
he elements which form a thrilling story. Hardship, difficulty, discouragement, 
trial, in the history of the mission, are strongly contrasted with widespread interest, 
favorable reception, rapid advancement, and brilliant success. Famine, disease, and 
death only serve to make the triumphs of the gospel stand out in bolder and more 
striking relief. The story of the Telugu Mission is one of those, the telling of which 
forms an important link in the history of the progress of Christianity. 

For the telling of this story, Rev. David Downie, D. D., has many happy qu alifi 
cations. In charge for many years of the mission work at Nellore, the Lone Star 
station, which has given that name to the whole mission ; the mission treasurer for a 
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long time, and so intimately acquainted with the internal working of the mission ; ar- 
riving in India when the early days of discouragement and trial were still fresh in 
the minds of the missionaries, and having continued on the field, with slight interrup- 
tions, to the present time, Dr. Downie can say of all the glorious victories of the 
later years of the mission: ** All of which I saw, and part of which I was.” There 
isno one who has been more happily situated to become the historian of the mission. 

The volume he has given us is evidently the result of labors and studies extending 
through many years, and shows careful industry in collecting the facts of importance 
in the history of the mission, especially in making the personal notices full and accu- 
rate. The recital of the story of the mission is replete with interest. In the discus- 
sion of the origin of the Telugu people, the author affords information concerning all 
the people of India, which is of great value, and the whole volume shows that pains- 
taking care in the collection and verifying his materials, which is the foundation of 
historical work. A history may be intensely interesting, but if it is not trustworthy 
its value is greatly marred. The highest praise which can be accorded to Dr. 
Downie’s book, is that its statements can be depended on. The treatment of the mis- 
sion geographically, by stations and fields, has no doubt detracted from the flow of 
interest, which a continuous and well-sustained narrative would have imparted to 
the book, but it has some compensating advantages in the massing of details, which 
will be of greater assistance to those who wish to make «a careful study of the mis- 
sion. This will also render the volume more serviceable for the preparation of mission- 
ary concerts. So that while it may be less interesting reading, it may, on the whole, 
be more useful in the present form. 

The book is simply indispensable to those who wish to be well informed concern- 
ing the most remarkable religious movement in modern missions. Much has been 
written concerning the Telugu Mission, but nothing so full, so complete, so authori- 
tative, or insuch a permanent form. It has the field practically to itself, and every 
Baptist who wishes to knew about one of the greatest glories of his denomination, 
every Christian who would be informed of one of the most brilliant triumphs of the 
gospel, every student who aims to learn of important steps in the progress of the 


human race, should not fail to read the History of the American Baptist Telugu 
Mission. 


A NEW CENTURY OF MISSIONS. 


MopeErN missions began with the publication of William Carey’s pamphlet, ‘* An 
Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use Means for the Conversion of the 
Heathens.” These obligations had been lost sight of since the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. The church had been engaged in internal dissensions, in discussions of ques- 
tions about doctrines and forms and ceremonies; while the great doctrine, that 
Christ founded the church to save the world, had been entirely forgotten by Chris- 
tians asa body. Here and there a single individual was seized with the great thought, 
and individually, or by the help of kings, or the interest of a few individuals, went 
forth to preach salvation to the heathen; but the Christian church, as a whole, was 
as dead to the idea as if it had never entered the mind and heart of the founder, or 
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animated the early disciples who ‘* went everywhere preaching the word.” Even the 
missions of the Moravians and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel could 
not be considered an exception to this general apathy to the great duty of the church, 
since their missionaries were sent forth by the central body without the concurrence 
or participation of the church as a whole. The formation of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society at Kettering, on Oct. 2, 1792, by a small company of men who 
had become filled with the idea of Carey’s pamphlet, was the opening of a new era 
in Christian missions, inasmuch as it recognized the obligation of every Christian to 
do something to publish the gospel of Christ to every member of the human race. 

The celebration of the centennial of this remarkable and epoch-making event was 
inaugurated, as was proper, by the English Baptist Society, but has been recognized 
by the Christian world in fitting observances. The glory of this inheritance, how- 
ever, next to the English Baptists, belongs to the Baptists of the world, and Ameri- 
can Baptists have claimed their right to regard this Missionary Centenary year as in 
a special manner theirs, and have been engaged in an effort to observe and celebrate 
it in an appropriate manner. Very generally in our churches this has been the lead- 
ing thought of the year. The propriety of recognizing it as a special year for foreign 
missions has been unquestioned. The missionary contributions have been largely 
increased. The effort on the part of the constituency of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union has been to raise a grand sum of one million dollars for the work of 
the society in this year. A large proportion of the Baptists on the home field of the 
Union have engaged heartily in this effort. Many churches have not only far ex- 
ceeded the amount they are accustomed to raise for foreign missions, but have 
doubled and more on the amount assigned to them as their proportion of the million 
dollars. Many individuals have given freely as the Lord has prospered them, the 
rich out of their abundance, the poor from their scanty means. All that have taken 
an earnest part in this great movement have received a rich blessing from the Lord in 
their efforts to extend his kingdom throughout the earth. We do not believe there 
is one who has given freely to this Centenary Offering, who feels that he has given 
too much. All these have their hearts opened to do greater things for God in the 
future ; and those who have given less than they ought, may join in with them and 
receive a like blessing. 

As we now enter upon a new century of missions, let it also be a new era in 
missions. The duty of the church to give the gospel to the whole world is now 
recognized as never before. ‘‘ The obligations of Christians to use means for the 
conversion of the heathens” have been met during the past year as never before, and 
the sense of these obligations should go on increasing and spreading in the hearts of 
Christians until the gospel is indeed preached to ‘‘ every creature,” as the Lord com- 
manded. It would be a pitiful celebration of this great Missionary Centenary if it 
resulted in simply raising a large sum of money for this single year. The amount 
raised this year must be only the beginning of a new century of giving for missions. 
It is not a special fund, but the setting of a new mark of Christian benevolence, from 
_which we are to go on to still greater achievements. Only this will afford a fitting 
celebration of this centennial of modern missions, that the coming century shall go 
on in power and glory, exceeding the greatest of the century that is past. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBJECT.—Z/GHT FROM DARK PLACES. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazineE.] 


Praise Service. 

Scripture and Prayer. 

Singing. 

Letter from Mr. Friesen. (p. 110.) 

Letter from Mr. Roberts. (p. 108.) . 

Letter from Mr. Petrick. (p. 108.) 

Letter from Mr. Gleichman. (p. 112.) 

Prayer for the spread of the Gospel in all 
Nations. 

g. Singing —“ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” 

0. The Chinese. (p. 94.) 


SWAT AY PA 


11. Letter from Mr. Whitman. (p. 111.) 
12, Japanese Statistics. (p. 93.) 

13. From Russia. (p. 93.) 

14. Prayer for the degraded and oppressed. 
15. Singing. 

16. A New Century of Missions. (p. 96.) 
17. Stewardship. (p. 114.) 

18. One of the Largest Givers. (p. 91.) 
19. Offering. 

20. Prayer and Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE NEW ERA IN THE TELUGU MISSION. 


REV. DAVID DOWNIE, D. D., NELLORE, INDIA. 


As in the Great Commission there are three 
natural divisions, so in every mission there 
are three corresponding periods of discipling, 
baptizing, and instructing. 

First Period.—I\n the case of our Telugu 
Mission, the first of these periods may be said 
to have ended in 1865, or twenty-five years 
after Mr. Day settled in Nellore. All that 
time Messrs. Day, Jewett, and Douglass de- 
voted their entire time to preaching the gospel 
with a view to making disciples. It was the 
springtime of the mission, when a great deal of 
plowing and sowing was done, but not much 
reaping. 

Second Period.— The second or baptizing 
period began with the return of Dr. Jewett to 
Nellore in 1865, accompanied by Mr. Clough. 
That has lasted up to the present day. What 
a time of baptizing it has been. The story 
has been too often told to need repetition 
to-day. But great as this period of our mis- 
sion history has been, it is my firm conviction 


that we are about to enter a period that will as 
far eclipse it as it did the one that preceded it. 

In speaking of a new era in our mission, you 
will not, of course, understand me to imply 
that there is to be no more discipling and no 
more baptizing. On the contrary, I fully be- 
lieve that in the near future vast multitudes 
such as we have not yet seen are going to turn 
unto the Lord all over India. What I do mean 
by the new era is that the time has come when 
discipling and baptizing must be supplemented 
by such organization and instruction as shall 
conserve what has been done in the past, and 
develop and build up a strong Christian com- 
munity which shall exert a powerful and saving 
influence on the surrounding peoples. 

As a worker and observer in India for twenty 
years, I am asked to state briefly what, in my 
judgment, the mission needs to meet the exi- 
gencies of the new period upon which we are 
now entering. Let me then suggest a few 
things that seem to me imperatively demanded, 
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Need One, Smaller Fields.— This has long 
been a necessity, but also an impossibility, 
owing to the fewness of men. Never till now 
has the mission been even fairly well manned. 
Even now it is by no means what it should be 
in this respect. But Compared to what it has 
been, and compared to the condition of other 
fields, our mission is now fairly well manned. 
As soon as the new men get a working knowl- 
edge of the language, our fields ought to be 
sub-divided into half the number of men pre- 
pared to enter them. Every field ought to 
have two men, to avoid the disaster that is 
likely to follow a field being left with no mis- 
sionary. The heathen, the Roman Catholics, 
and others are watching these converts of ours. 
The wonder to me is that they have not made 
greater efforts than they have to draw them 
away. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
the relapse of large numbers of our Christians. 
Why the Hindus, instead of attempting to 
obstruct the preaching in Madras and else- 
where, have not tried to create a stampede 
among our poor, ignorant Christians, is a 
wonder to me. The Catholics tried it in 1888, 
and came dangerously near succeeding. At 
the present moment there is a society, some 
of whose agents are doing their best to create 
a division among our people by working on 
their caste prejudices. How can such dangers 
be averted ? Under God I know of no way 
but to have smaller fields and more mission-, 
aries, till these feeble Christians are better 
able to stand alone. 

Then, again, smaller fields are necessary for 
the sake of the unevangelized portions of the 
people. It is absurd to expect one missionary 
and a handful of native assistants to properly 
cultivate a field containing two thousand square 
miles of territory and four hundred thousand 
people. Such a field may be called occupied, 
but cultivated it cannot be. No society has 
any right to claim as its exclusively territory 
occupied in that fashion. Yet that is what 
some of our fields have been for years. Thank 
God, such a state of affairs will not exist much 
longer. 

Need Two, Organized Churches. —Next to 
an adequate supply of missionaries, I know of 
nothing so mych needed in our Telugu Mission 
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as a more thorough organization of our people 
into independent, New Testament churches. 
In some parts of the mission this has been 
fairly well attended to, but in others it has 
been sadly neglected. 1 would not say we/fully 
neglected. Possibly it has been a necessity 
with some. Where converts have come in in 
large numbers, there is a strong temptation to 
give one’s attention to baptizing, more than to 
organizing and teaching. But at all events, 
the time has come when this part of our work 
must be attended to as never before. In no 
other way can we hope to conserve the work | 
already done. In no other way can our people 
be developed into a vigorous body of intelligent 
Christians. 

Need Three, a Better Educated Ministry.— 
It is a notorious fact that our mission has stood 
at the very bottom of the scale among respect- 
able missions in South India in respect to an 
educated ministry. Pastors, in the strict sense 
of the term, we have none. We have not a 
single native preacher who has ever seen the 
inside of a college, and only two or three who 
have ever graduated from the High School, 
and they are not, strictly speaking, preachers. 
Many have been to the Theological Seminary, 
and some of them have graduated with honor. 
But most of them have gone to the seminary 
so poorly fitted, some barely able to read the 
New Testament, that much of the labor spent 
on them has been wasted. 

Now, while we acknowledge the good work 
done by some of these ministers, in spite of 
the fact that they have been so poorly fitted 
for their work, we believe the time has come 
when a better qualified class of preachers is 
imperatively demanded. Hindu preachers who 
have been educated in mission schools and 
who, therefore, know the Bible, are in the 
field to antagonize our religion. Christian 
preachers able to cope with them must be 
trained up. Hitherto our native preachers, 
conscious of their weakness, have usually con- 
fined their labors to their own class— the 
pariahs. We have a few men who can stand 
their ground, and hold their own with edu- 
cated Hindus. But that is not the rule. We 
cannot afford to confine our labors to the 


pariahs. We are debtors to the caste people 
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as well as the out-caste; but if we are ever to 
reach them, we must have a better educated 
class of native preachers. It is not necessary 
that they should be caste-men. On the con- 
trary, it would be better if our non-caste Chris- 
tian preachers were so cultured that caste 
would be lost sight of. It is vain to talk of 
‘breaking down caste.” You can’t break 
down caste. What is needed is to raise up 
the lower classes to the level, and above the 
level, of the caste-people; and when this is 
done, caste will go like snow in a thaw. 

Then as to school teachers. A good deal 
has been said about having heathen (by which 
I mean simply non-Christian) teachers in our 
schools. One of the topics that was discussed 
at our mission conference last month was, ‘Is 
it desirable to have heathen teachers in our 
mission schools?” If the question is between 
heathen teachers or none, I should say yes, of 
course, it is desirable. But if the question is 


- between heathen teachers and equally well- 


qualified Christian teachers, there is no question 
about it. If I had been in the country I would 
have moved an amendment to the topic so 
that it would read, ‘‘ How can the supply of 
Christian teachers be increased so that there 
shall be no necessity for employing heathen 
teachers?” It is simply disgraceful that, in a 
mission as old as ours, we should still be com- 
pelled to employ non-Christian teachers. I 
am happy to say that when I left IndiaI did 
not have a single heathen teacher in my schools. 

It has often been said that if India is ever to 
be evangelized, it must be done largely by a 
native agency. That is right. But it is just 
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as true to say, that if ever we are to have a 
native agency capable of evangelizing India, 
we must have Christian schools, colleges and 
theological seminaries which can turn out such 
capable helpers. 

Now it seems to me that the discussion of 
‘* Evangelization versus Education” ought to 
cease. Thereis no‘‘ versus” aboutit. These 
two branches of mission work are indispensable 
complements of one another. Fourteen years 
ago I was appointed on a committee of the 
South India Conference to draft a resolution 
on this question, and this is what we proposed 
and what the whole body of missionaries passed 
unanimously: ‘* The native church in India 
needs at present, and will still more need in 
the future, men of superior education to occupy 
positions of trust and responsibility as pastors, 
evangelists, and leading members of the com- 
munity, such as can only be supplied by our 
high-class institutions.” 

If that was true fourteen years ago, it is 
much more true to-day. India has made mar- 
vellous progress since then. So has Chris- 
tianity. So has our own mission. Never had 
we so grand an outlook as we have to-day. 
Never were we so well prepared to lay broader 
foundations, and for building up a strong, 
vigorous Christian church and community as 
we are at this moment. Let us not miss our 
opportunity by a blind or short-sighted and 
narrow policy. Let the new era be marked by 
liberal views and precious gifts for God ; and 
we shall in the near future see a native Telugu 
church which will be a mighty power in the 
land. 


SKETCHES OF THE SWATOW MISSION — IV. 
THE YOUNG CHURCH NOT TO BE MADE A “CAVE OF ADULLAM.” 


REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D. D., SWATOW, CHINA. 


YET that is one of the very things we have 
had to fight against. One would think that, 
since ‘‘ The Faith” is not popular in China, the 
fowls of the air would not seek a lodgment in 
a young tree so plentifully pelted with stones 
as the initial churches are here. But they do, 
many of them, and we have had no end of 


trouble on their account. For us here, hap- 
pily, the trouble is largely a thing of the past, 
owing to the high and resolute position we 
have taken. 

To understand the case, we must go back to 
the treaty of 1858. Article 29 says: ‘* The 
principles of the Christian religion, as prex 
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fessed by the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches, are recognized as teaching men to do 
good, and to do to others as they would have 
others do to them. Hereafter those who quietly 
profess and teach these doctrines shall not be 
_ harassed or persecuted on account of their 
faith. Any person, whether a citizen of the 
United States or Chinese convert, who, accord- 
ing to these tenets, peaceably teaches and prac- 
tices the principles of Christianity, shall in no 
case be interfered with or molested.” 

That was intended as a shield of protection, 
and a shield of protection it has been, a benefi- 
cent one, an indispensable one, a righteous 
one. It has more than once saved the Chris- 
tians from open persecution. But it has also 
been abused to some extent, for there was 
soon found to be a class of persons who would 
seek to make a shelter out of what was in- 
tended to be only a shield — persons who had 
got themselves into some difficulty with their 
neighbors; or who, perchance, might be ap- 
prehensive of old scores with the government 
tax collectors. So we had that class applying 
for admission among us; and we soon had all 
our ingenuity taxed to the utmost in guarding 
against them. But that was not the worst of 
it. Some of our own church members were 
ready to take advantage of it, and claim ex- 
emptions and privileges under the toleration 
article which did not belong to them. So 
there was a germ of evil there, and it grew 
like a cancer, as, indeed, it was, until we had 
to have it cut out by violence. Had it been 
tolerated, or even dallied with, it would have 
corrupted the whole church. 

One of these experiences we propose to re- 
late. It occurred some twenty years ago. It 
is all over now, and we have no apprehension 
of ever seeing anything of the kind repeated. 
We have fought and won that contest, and 
blessing has attended us ever since. People 
at home may think this a strange experience ; 
so it is; but it is well that they should have an 
insight into some of the embarrassments that 
attend the planting of a Christian church in 
China. They will know better how to feel for 
us, and sympathize with us, and also be in 
sympathy with some of Paul’s experiences ; for 
in his day there were those who supposed that 
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gain was godliness, and that godliness meant 
gain. Common sentiment at home is too per- 
sistent in a demand to have the ‘“‘ best foot put 
forward.” That is well enough, but it is wise 
to see both feet. Evil and a false and blind 
security are the result when the real facts and 
all the facts are kept back, ‘‘ lest people should 
be discouraged.” To go on, then, with the 
incident. 

We had been having a deal of annoyance 
from the cause mentioned. Several of the 
members had become involved. Others were 
waiting to see how it would turn out. One 
man was found utilizing the name of the 
church on a seal which he used. Others put 
off the tax collectors on the ground of their 
being Christians. All pleaded the article of 
the treaty as an excuse. Hypocritical appli- 
cants were seeking church membership. Small 
combinations among the members were being 
formed, having secular ends in view. There was 
no harm in that in itself, but there was a ten- 
dency to make use of the name of the ‘* Ameri- 
can Church,” and of the names of the American 
missionaries, which we protested against with 
vehemence, and with public reprobation and 
church discipline. Still this evil was not cured, 
and our souls were in a continual worry with 
their evil doings, often managed with cunning 
concealment. To those engaged in it, it did 
not seem so much as we represented it. It 
was in itself a thoroughly Chinese way of do- 


ing things; besides, they were ostracised as a_ 


church, and why should they not as a church 
carry on business, and become a very body 
corporate for secular as well as spiritual ends? 
So they looked at it, and so they fortified 
themselves, and so they kept on. Every time 
one of them had a dispute with his neighbor it 
was made to appear a persecution for his faith, 
and in which he wanted us to go to the consul 
so to ‘* lay out strength ” of our own in his be- 
half. We argued, we read Scripture passages 
bearing on the condition of things ; we pointed 
out the abuse of the treaty involved in such 
conduct; we told them of the unfairness to 
their own authorities of our interposing at all 
in secular matters, and of the powerful reac- 
tion that would some day arise against the 
Christians if these things were not stopped. 
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Many were convinced, but not all were ready 
to acquiesce. All at once down came the 
storm, severe while it lasted, but it did clear 
the air. 

One day there came to me a respectable, 
well-dressed looking man with his story. He 
was a tax collector. His station was on the 
river that leads down from the capital to the 
sea, and around to the port of Ung Kung. 
He asked me if the American Church had a 
line of traffic boats running from the capital to 
Ung Kung. I told him no! Then have you 
authorized any line of boats to fly a flag with 
the name of the American Church on it in big 
letters? No! Then have you authorized any 
of the church people to use your name? No! 
Then will you complain if I stop them and 
compel them to have their boats examined to 
pay duties the same as others, for they claim 
exemption as people of the American Church, 
and refuse to stop when hailed; they point to 
the flag, and pass on. I assured him at once of 
my indignation at such an abuse. I explained 
to him our position as religious teachers; we 
had nothing to do with the business affairs of 
the converts, and we taught them to be obedi- 
ent to their own laws and their own rulers in 
all secular matters whatever, and that what 
they were doing was in opposition to our in- 
structions, and at variance with the treaty, and 
that we could not blame him in the least in 
any measures he might find it necessary to 
adopt in order to compel obedience, and pre- 
vent this using a *‘church flag” when they 
passed his station, as we never authorized or 
allowed such a thing under any circumstances. 
Then said the tax collector, ‘‘I shall do my 
duty, as I now know the whole truth.” He 
said, too, he was glad he had come to ask for 
himself, for he now knew where we stood, and 
our attitude was not in antagonism to them at 
all. As he rose to go 1 asked of him a favor. 
I told him I asked it as a favor, a great favor, 
and not as a right at all. I asked him if he 
would generously delay action for two weeks 
till I could send and tell the offenders that 
complaint had been made; that they must 
instantly cease using a ‘‘ church flag” ; that 
they must stop when hailed by the guard sta- 
tion. If they obeyed, all well; if not, his for- 
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bearance would be taxed no longer. He was 
ready at once, and said that out of regard to 
us he would take no action for_two weeks, and 
that he was wholly pleased to do so as we had 
fully satisfied his own mind, and fortified the 
church, which ought not to be held responsible, 
but only the few men concerned. 

As soon as he was gone I called two trusty 
messengers, and sent them off in hot haste to 
find the offending members, some half dozen 
in all, and among them two preachers, who 
ought to have set a better example. In my 
message I told them of the visit of the tax col- 
lector, and of all that had been said. I re- 
buked them sternly for their wickedness, and 
told them that two weeks’ grace had been al- 
lowed them in order that the most distant ones 
might repent in time to prevent a storm on 
their heads. They got the warning, and were 
frightened, but thought that perhaps they 
might brave it through; and so they did not 
take down the flag, and did not answer the 
call at the guard station. 

The tax collector waited his promised two 
weeks, and a few days over, for good measure, 
and then with his force he swooped down on 
the boats. The crew were seized, and the 
cargo also. But most of all the two teachers 
who were the heads in the matter were cap- 
tured and carried off to the Magistrates Yamen. 
They attempted to excuse their conduct by a 
reference to treaty stipulations, but were soon 
quieted on that score; they said they belonged 
to the Loi-Pai-Tung, and were friends of the 
missionaries, but neither did that go down; 
they became uncivil, and gave rude answers to 
the magistrate. This finished the matter, for 
they were beaten with rods, and even thrust 
into prison. It was rumored that even more 
severe punishment was contemplated on ac- 
count of the rebellious utterances of one of 
them. 

Then down came a deputation to me; two 
of them, fagged and dust-covered messengers. 
The two teachers have been seized! They 
have been whipped! They have been put in 
prison! They are even threatened with ban- 
ishment! The missionary must help them! 
But did not the missionary send them a warn- 
ing, and tell them that this was coming? Yes, 
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yes; they had done wrong in not obeying, very 
wrong, and when they got out of this they 
would never be guilty again; and now the 
missionary must help them get out. He must 
write a letter, and say that these persons in 
prison are his people; and he must ask the 
magistrate to let them off with what they have 
had, and they will be good hereafter. But the 
missionary cannot say that with truth. He 
cannot meddle in this, which is purely a civil 
affair. He cannot take the blame on the church. 
He cannot interfere in any way. 

The messengers went back from this bootless 
errand. 

Then came a second deputation—the wife 
and the old mother, and some of the relatives, 
came down and threw themselves down on the 
ground, begging and weeping after the usual 
Chinese manner. A few prominent church 
members came to back them‘up. The mis- 
sionary must help; he must write and claim 
the men as belonging to the Loi-Pai-Tung, 
and that they are his men, and that he will be 
responsible for them. But the missionary can- 
not do that. He cannot make himself respon- 
sible for them. He did all he could to keep 
them from falling into the hands of the magis- 
trates. He got two weeks’ grace for them. 
He paid men to go and warn them, but they 
would not heed, and now it is too late. He 
cannot step in without assuming the disgrace 
for the church, and this he never can do. The 
church is the church of Christ, and its honor is 
to be maintained. 

But this did not end the effort to constrain 
me to interfere. One general rally was made. 
The preachers, and not a few of the members 
were from a distance, and the family friends 
put in a third appearance. A crowd of them 
came all at once. There were at least thirty 
of them. They filled the room. Then began 
the outcry. The teacher must assume the 
responsibility, and get the men off. The 
teacher told them he could do nothing of the 
kind. After pleading awhile they tried to 
frighten him. If the teacher does not help in 
this case, then nobody will dare to pecome be- 
lievers. Then we do not want them to become 
believers if this is what they are seeking for. 
But more, if the teacher does not get these 
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brethren out, then we ourselves will not dare to 
remain Christians any longer. Then you need 
not remain Christians if you insist on that as a 
condition. But, teacher, we will not dare to 
go to the chapels any more! Then the loss 
will be your own. But the churches will all be 
broken up! Weare not afraid of that; but if 
they are, we will go and preach to other people, 
and gather churches of greater purity. For 


two long hours this continued; pleadings, . 


upbraidings, scoldings, and threats, on their 
part, and a firm, unyielding attitude on my 
part, for yield I could not without trailing in 
the dirt the banner of the church. At last they 
went their way without leaving behind them a 
single friendly good by. I did not know but 
it would be as they said, and that many would 
go back, and come to us no more, and I began 
to think of going to work on new material, and 
of trying to reach a new generation ; but there 
was. no occasion to fear after all, for God stood 
by his truth, and by his servants, and not a 
word fell to the ground, and not a man was 
lost. 

The magistrates went on their way. The 
offending preacher, the head of the boat com- 
pany, was sent into banishment for three years. 
To his credit be it said that he went into cap- 
tivity humble and penitent, and we heard of 
him there as preaching the gospel in his exile. 
At the end of his term he came back, confess- 
ing his fault, and is now still zealous as a dis- 
ciple. A few of the members were off for a 
Sunday or two, but by and by they were all 
back, and going on as if nothing had happened. 

From that time our course was comparatively 
smooth. We were destined to have some 
further vexation, but it was of a diminished 
kind. It was settled, though, that the church 
was not to be acave of Adullam. At a later 
day Dr. Partridge, Mr. Ashmore, Jr., and my- 
self were enabled to declare our position ina 
statement to the magistrates which satisfied 
them, and has now at last won the acqui- 
escence and co-operation of the whole of the 
church with but a little demur here and there. 
Since then Mr. Foster has joined us, and we 
all stand with one conviction, and one un- 
broken front of policy. 
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UP THE CONGO.-—Il. 


MR. J. H. CAMP, OF THE STEAMER HENRY REED. 


Fune 13.— 1 waited for the men until 7.40, 
and only one came; so we started and left six 
as runaways. Just before starting, a woman 
of about thirty or thirty-five years of age came 
to me and asked to be taken away from there, 
saying she was the wife of Chief Mdaumbi, a 
very powerful chief of the district. As Chief 
Mpoolra (rat), on the opposite side of the 
river, had died, sixteen women were to be be- 
headed, and fifteen had already been beheaded ; 
and as Mdaumbi was to share the deceased's 
property, he must send sacrifice, so he was 
going to send her to be beheaded as the six- 
teenth victim. She said that she had been 
hiding in the mission-houses and in the forest 
waiting for a steamer for over a month, and 
now wanted us to take her away from there, 
and she did not care where she went to. As 
these people will ,exaggerate in their own 
favor to such a great extent, I could scarcely 
believe that this could be, but thought her a 
criminal fearing punishment; so I told her to 
keep concealed until we returned, when I 
would see Mr. Scrivener in her behalf, and, if 
all was right, I would protect her. As I was 
busy on my journals and getting out of the 
port, I saw nothing more of her until two 
hours later, when Charlie came up to help her 
plead her case, which she did very creditably, 
and we took her to Irebu. On returning, I 
saw Mr. Scrivener, and he said her story was 
quite true, and that I was quite justified in 
taking her away. So to-day she is a free, 
happy woman. I had her released from 
Mdaumbi by the state, and she will live in 
safety hereafter. Her name is Akouya. On 
passing Clack Point, I saw a rock resembling 
limestone, but could not stop to examine it. 

Fune 14.— Having got well over on the 
north side for wood, we slept beside an island 
which was surrounded by fine clear water, and 
not brown like the ordinary Congo water. 
After a little consideration, I found that we 
were just below the mouth of the Alima River, 
which comes from the north. Owing to its 
clear and high water, it must flow through a 


mountainous country. Old Mdaumbi told me 
four years ago that the Alima and a west trib- 
utary of the Mobangi arose in one small lake, 
the Alima flowing out to the southwest, and 
the Mobangi tributary to the east. He drewa 
sketch map on the ground to prove his words, 
indicating his directions by the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, and years of time by the floods 
of the Congo. We started at 6.48, and at 
8.30 we were in a dark brown water, contain- 
ing liquified mineral, as it colored the sound- 
ing lead in half an hour to a dark brown. 
Etaka and I went to visit the scene of the 
deserted fishing camp, while Charlie and the 
men went to our old wooding place with the 
boat, to get a good supply of wood. ‘On enter- 
ing the thicket through which they must pass, 
one man was attacked by a buffalo, and nearly 
killed. The buffalo, hearing the scared men 
shouting, left to pitch battle on them, and the 
first man got to the boat by another road, and 
all got away in the boat, but he had three very 
bad wounds. I went in search of the buffalo 
for meat, but we did not enter the forest. 

Fune 15.— Morning foggy. Started in Long 
Channel at 5.50; tried to burn the skulls of 
ten ‘* hippos,” but they only clogged the fire, so 
we threw them away. Arrived at Irebu at 
5-55, and found all fairly well, considering the 
dangers and hardships to which they had been 
subjected. They are very thankful for the 
long-expected food and goods. Dear Makolo 
and Etaka, who are such reliable comforts to 
me, are just in their highest glee. The 
women carry Baby Makolo all day, and give 
her everything she asks for. What a change 
sixteen months have made in her; when I first 
found her here, she was but skin and bone, 
scarcely weighing thirteen pounds. At nearly 
four years of age now, she weighs nearly forty- 
two pounds, and is the picture of health and 
happiness. 

June 1\@—After unloading and repairing 
boiler and furnace, we left at 3.55 and ran 
until 5.55. Stopped beside an ‘island, and got 
but very little wood. Here I found a strange, 
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fibrous plant, with a haggly leaf and drab 
flower, and seed in pods which exudes an odor 
of musk, seemingly scented with camphor. 

Fune 18.— We had scarcely left the beach 
five minutes, when we saw people coming from 
the underbrush, who had, no doubt, been 
watching all night. Knowing this as a dan- 
gerous place, we had fired several shots at 
game, to let them know that we were not power- 
less. We arrived at Bolengi at 12.15, and 
unloaded goods, and started at 3.23, and 
called on Mr. Lemaire, who asked us to sleep 
at his new station, near the mouth of the 
Aruki, which we did, and find he had madea 
fine selection, from which can be seen a wide 
expanse of Congo water, and the mouth of 
the Aruki, and miles of the Juapi, and also 
nearly to the mouth of the Ekilemba. Beauti- 
ful scenery it is, with the many smz1l wooded or 
grassed islands, and the grassy plains with the 
vegetable ivory trees, and heavy forest as a 
background, all of which retains its natural 
beauty the entire year. 

Fune 19. — Again it is a necessity to run on 
Sunday, and I trust that the last time for a 
while, as we will relieve the wants of our 
Congo Balolo Mission brethren by to-morrow. 
We left the State station at Bondaka at 6.25. 
The morning was foggy, and a close lookout 
was necessary ; but as I took compass bearings, 
we were able to proceed slowly until the fog 
cleared. We made two stops in midday, and’ 
anchored at an island 4.55, storm all around us. 

June 20.—Started at 5.50. Sighted the 
A. H. V. station at 10, but just before reaching 
it, I sawa tented canoe coming which turned to 
speak us. I soon saw it was a State man, and 
checked the speed, and called to him. He 
asked us to hurry back as soon as possible, 
and take him to Leopoldville, to report a 
war and the death of two state officers near 
Stanley Falls. We told him all right; in 
five or six days would be our best, so we 
passed on, and arrived at the Balolo Mission 
at 11.55. We found Mr. and Mrs. Todd in a 
very needy condition, having been. living on 
scanty native food for months. We brought 
them twenty-eight loads, hoping to supply 
their needs ; but it was found that the cases con- 
tained building material chiefly, and only two 
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cases of food, and that not of a nature to supply 
their wants. So we divided some goods with 
them, and left at 12.53 for Monsembe, the 
English Baptist station. Stopped at 4.15. 
Mr. Stapleton took ill with a low fever, ac- 
companied by a skin rash. 

Fune 21.—On the way at 5.35; morning 
warm and cloudy. Since leaving the Lulanga 
mouth, we are having a steady equinoctial 
storm, as at home. Makolo came to me and 
said she had not slept well, and asked to sit on 
my lap, so I took her and wrapped my over- 
coat over her, and she fell to sleep, and slept 
well for about an hour and ahalf. On waking 
she saw an eagle flying, and referred to a story 
which I had told her some time before, in 
which I told her when we died we would go to 
heaven and have wings, and fly like birds. 
She thought it would be so nice, and her little 
smiles can never be forgotten as we were talking 
of it. She helped get breakfast, and, as usual, 
brought up my breakfast and dinner, asI do 
not leave the care of the steamer to any one, 
if possible, while it is running, so I do not go to 
the table for my meals. At 3.50 we were 
nearly abreast of a native town, where, because 
of the curious actions by the people, I had the 
course of the steamer turned out farther from 
shore ; but just as we had passed, a shot was 
fired at us by a native, with an old flintlock 
gun; the shot was heard to go astern. Ma- 
kolo and Etaka were at the stove roasting pea- 
nuts. A minute later she came to where I 
was, and handed me a part of the parched 
kernels and leaned down on my knee and said, 
‘*Papa, are not those people very bad, to 
shoot at us for nothing?” While we were 
enjoying the nuts, a sick missionary asked for 
a fresh cup of tea, so I called Etaka and 
asked him to make a pitcher of tea. He started 
to build a good fire, and called Makolo to 
bring the pitcher. She started off, singing 
one of her favorite hymns, which she had 
learned. She took a large cooking pot to dip 
up water to rinse the pitcher with, and while 
she was leaning over the side holding the pot, 
it filled with water and pulled her overboard. 
She sank at once, and never rose. I sent a 
boat and crew of good men at once in search, 
and turned around with the steamer, but never 
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got another glimpse of the dear baby. She 
seemed to feel that she could not do enough 
for me, but now she is with the angels. She 
did love to attend services, and was learning 
to sing well. She certainly is at home now, as 
white us any of us. 

Fune 22.— Lying at Monsembe waiting for 
Mr. Stapleton to finish packing his goods for a 
trip home. After repairing the engines, Mrs. 
Weeks and baby, and Mr. Hughes and myself 
took a row in our boat, and visited a native 
town just above Monsembe, and found the 
people friendly. There I found an apparently 
useful plant for dyes, and made a general col- 
lection of seeds and blossoms and leaves, and 
took particular notice of the stems. On my 
return, I reported my find to Mr. Weeks, who 
is studying botany. He had found it before, 
and described it as the arnatto plant, similar to 
the South American arnatto, which is a very 
valuable plant for dyes. Since then I have 


‘found it in many other places, where it is used 


by the natives to dye their cloths and skins. 
Fune 23.— We left Monsembe for down 
river at 2.45. As the steamer is empty, and 
there is a strong current, wecame down ata high 
speed. I have not had a good night’s rest 
since baby Makolo was drowned. We arrived 
at Lulanga at g.10. Fifteen minntes before 
coming in here, three fine looking young men 
came to us in a canoe, wanting to work on the 
steamer. On inquiry 1 learned that they had 
come from Bokamela, and had rowed nearly 
all night to overtake us, and had missed us, 
they passing in front of the island, and we were 
lying behind it. So far they have proven 
goodmen. The most of the day has been spent 


’ in the town of Lulanga, buying needed goods, 


such as palm oil, mats to put in our houses at 
the Pool, also baskets and stools for our chil- 
dren, also food of many kinds for our people. 
Fune 25.— Five new men came to work. 
Many boys and girls came, wanting to come 
to work at wood cutting and steamer work, at 
two thirds of a cent per day and their food. 
Their desire was earnest enough; but as the 
work is too hard for children, we must have 
men at any cost, so I got a good crew of 
men for one cent per day and their food; but 
their monthly loin cloths, and other necessities 
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bring the cost well up to five dollars per 
month. Many may be got at a much less 
figure, but they are not the-men we need. I 
wish that I was prepared to take a few hun- 
dred of those children, at, say twenty cents a 
month, and put them in an industrial school. 
They would more than earn their expenses, 
and get a good common-school education, and 
trades, either agricultural, or mechanical, or 
domestic, and by hearing the message of the 
Lord daily, it would soon have its influence. 
In a few years, such a work must have a very 
telling influence in a country like this, and it 
would be constantly increasing. It would not 
be a bad investment for capitalists to start such 
an institution with a view to a coffee planta- 
tion, or to raise any equatorial products, in 
which I know there is.a large profit. We 
called on Mr. Lemaire for a few minutes only. 
He promised to give me some children on my 
return. As there are many children captured 
in the many necéssary fights with the natives, 
he is glad to get them in good homes. Also 
many children and women come to the State 
for protection, and work well for their food. 
Later we called at Bolengi and got the mails, 
and went to a sand bank, where we had a 
poor night because of the mosquitoes, so the 
men got but little rest. I had intended to 
reach Ehenga, which is two hours below Bo- 
lengi, but dare not trust to finding the landing 
that I wanted to at night. 

Fune 27.— Left Ehenga at 5.40 and arrived 
at Irebu at 11.40. I visited town in the after- 
noon. As I got into the upper part of the 
town I was told by a messenger that Makolo’s 
mamma wanted tosee me. Makolo’s mother 
had been dead some two years, was beheaded 
in a fight and probably eaten; but it is a 
custom here for children to claim their aunt as 
mamma in the absence of the mother. I went to 
the vicinity and heard a number of voices wail- 
ing most piteously. On arrival, I looked into the 
door of the hut, and found five women, none of 
whom I could recognize as having ever seen 
before. So I assured them that the dear child 
was better off with God than she would ever be 
here if alive, and tried to console them between 
their voluntary spasmodic outbursts of doleful 
wailing. As it was getting late, I had to hurry 
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on, so bade them good by; but as they seemed 
to have something else to say, I waited a few 
moments and found that they wanted me to 
give them a present for their helping me to 
mourn her loss. I told them that she was my 
child, and not theirs, and if they had been 
friends of hers she would never have need to 
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come into my care; but as she did come into 

my care and became a strong, happy child and 

had good clothing, it was then she had friends, 

but not before, and that I would not give them 

anything for her. ; 
(To be continued.) 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Surman Mission. 
Rev. L. H. Mosier, 
SaGainc, Aug. 20, 1892. 
A Preaching Tour.—I reached Katha about 
evening, and found every zayat so full of coolies 
that I was obliged to camp under a tree, and I suf- 
fered considerable loss from the rain which came 
down inthe night. A Public Works man, McDonald 
by name, gave me the use of a house for the next 
day. There had been about a hundred deaths dur- 
ing the cholera plague, which had ended before I 
came; but the zayat by our tree was filled with 
coolies, some of whom had fever, and others were 
taken with diarrhoea and died with dysentery. All 
my medicines were exhausted inside of forty-eight 


hours, and I then sent to Mandalay for some. I’ 


sent a cartload of the coolies up to the hospital, 
but was painfully surprised to see the poor creatures 
all carted back because they could not acc: mmodate 
any more. In spite of my protests, well men would 
come and stay with the sick, and they in turn be- 
cameill, No attention was paid to them; and even 
after I had notified several different classes of au- 
thorities, some of the bodies which should have 
been buried as soon as they died, lay there upwards 
of twenty-four hours. The only wonder is that the 
utter disregard of all sanitation did not result in a 
fresh outbreak of cholera. 

I found that it was taking much time, and debated 
whether I had a right to look after the health of 
men when it prevented my going out to preach; 
but I thought of the Saviour’s example, of His 
commandment to the disciples in Luke ix., x., of 
how hard it had been for me when I had a good 
zayat, plenty of medicine, knowledge of what to 
do, and willing hands to minister to all my wants; 


of how I had been under the tree as some of them 
now were until the Lord furnished me a house; of 
how hard it was for me, even with the added 
knowledge of God’s love for His servants and the 


.abiding place for us when we leave this world — 


all of which consolations were absent from the 
coolies’ mind — and I followed the dictates of my 
heart and left the preaching mostly to my Burmans, 
only going out a few times. 

Some died from starvation and disease, and some 
were healed. It rained till everything was either 
rusty or mouldy; and the gloomy aspect of nature, 
the discouraging features of the case, the dampness, 
and breathing the tainted air, all combined, resulted 
in my being in the same condition as the coolies 
when the time came for me to leave; and it was 
with a thankful heart that I took leave of the rainy 
section. I found Mandalay dry and dusty as it was 
when I left. 


Che Raren Mission. 


Mrs. E. B. Cross. 
Touncoo, Jan. 20, 1893. 
Tamil and Telugu Work. — About a year and 
a half ago there seemed to be a work opened for me 
to do among the Tamil and the Telugu population 
of Toungoo. There are many people of that race 
here, who are the servants and coolies of the coun- 
try. We have near us three villages—yes, four 


villages — which are designated as the Bearer’s, 


Lascar’s, Cook’s, and Dhobi’s villages, making 
quite a large number of people. A number of years 
ago there was a most excellent man, a native of 
India, at work among these people. His name was 
Anthrovady, and he was very highly esteemed by 
all, and his labors here were rewarded by several 
conversions. I donot know how many, but some of 
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those Christians are still here, and are evidently true 
followers of Christ. This was twelve or fourteen 
yearsago. From the time he left here, there has been 
very little done for these people. ‘They have not 
had a permanent pastor, but they — those who un- 
derstand English — went to the English-speaking 
church under mission care, of which Mr. Cochrane 
is now pastor. About a year and a half ago, it 
came into my heart to try to do something for 
these children belonging to the people of the vil- 
lages. I tried to call them together for Sabbath 
school. A few came, but I found there were more 
grown people than children, so from that time on we 
have held a service in Dr. Cross’ study every Sabbath 
afternoon, which has been well attended most of 
the time; that is, much of the time there have 
been from fifteen to twenty grown people beside 
the children, and after the first few Sabbaths there 
has been regular preaching. Then in March last 
year, after raising funds by subscription for a 
schoolhouse, we opened a school, which is taught 
’ by a native teacher whose salary I have paid my- 
self, with the exception of what has been raised for 
fees, which has been a small amount. ‘Three 
months of last year we had Mr. Joseph, a native 
preacher, well known among tke missionaries, and 
a good worker. His health failed, and in April he 
went away, expecting to return in July; but for vari- 
ous good reasons he did not return until December. 
He is in good health now, and we are hoping he 
will do good work here. His wife,-who is very 
efficient as a teacher and also as a Bible-woman, 
has come at my invitation to take charge of the 
school and to do work among the people as a Bible- 
woman. Grace, Mr. Joseph’s wife, has for some 
time been employed by Miss Whitehead as a 
teacher. They are both earnest Christian workers. 

The Tamil and Telugu people observed the week 
of prayer, holding meetings every afternoon. 
‘There seems to be quite a stirring up among the 
people, and they seem very glad to have some one 
especially interested in them. 


Che Rachin Mission. 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 


BuHAMO, Jan. 13, 1893. 
WE baptized twelve promising converts the first 


day of January in one of our Christian villages. I 
_ was greatly delighted with the amount of intelli- 
gence shown by some of those who had never been 
to school or under regular Christian instruction. 
When I asked some of the villagers how a certain 
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one had learned so much of Christian doctrine, they 
said, “ She asks the children when they return from 
school, ‘ What have you heard from the teachers?’ 
and she never forgets what she hears, for she has a 
receptive mind and obedient heart.” This shows 
the indirect influence of a Christian school. 


ASSAM. 
The Hagu Mission. 
Mrs. M. M. Clark. 
Mo Dec. 30, 1892. 

WE rejoice that two were baptized here last Sab- 
bath. We have just had a pleasant outing of a few 
days in civilization —a little taste of social life, 
which was much appreciated after nine months’ 
isolation. We are now looking forward with much 
joy to the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Perrine. There 
is still room for more. 


The Rohl Mission. 
Rev. C. E. Petrick. 
Sipsacor, Dec. 30, 1892- 

Our hearts are full of gratitude for all the bless- 
ings which we have received from our Heavenly 
Father during this closing year. I am sending you 
my annual report, which will show you that the 
Lord has prospered our work to the glorification of 
His name in this land of darkness. We have had 
the privilege to baptize eighty-nine persons, and we 
trust the work will extend more and more over 
Upper Assam. The government report of the last 
census shows how very necessary it was to have 
here a missionary for the Kohls. According to that 
we have in Assam 131,499 Kohls; nearly all are 
to be found in the districts of Sibsagor and Dibru- 
gah. Besides these large numbers of Kohls, we 
have 235,807 Hindu-speaking immigrants, — low- 
caste Hindus from Western Bengal and Northern 
India, —all to be reached by the same language by 
which Kohls are reached. This means nearly 
400,000 people of one language, all with one mis- 
sionary only. 

At present the total number of foreign-born 
coolies on tea gardens amounts to 326,086; 92,113, 
have left the gardens and settled down as cultiva- 
tors in villages. The number of immigrants during 
each year of the last decade has amounted to close 
upon 40,000. Twenty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Sibsagor district is foreign-born. For 
these vast masses of heathen we are the only mis- 
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sionaries. That our people have been willing to 
come to Christ, the statistics of our work during the 
last three years show. There has been a steady, 
healthy increase. We are full of hope for the 
future. I have found also that since the Kohls 
have come into our churches in larger numbers, the 
Assamese church in Sibsagor has been blessed 
greatly. There seems to be more religious interest 
among the Assamese now than formerly. I have 
repeatedly heard the Assamese saying that, since 
Kohls are receiving Christ in numbers, they should 
not keep back. I hope we shall soon have a bap- 
tism of Assamese here in Sibsagor. May the Lord 
bless you more and more in this glorious work ! 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. J. F. Burditt. 
Camp KurraPALLE, Jan. 17, 1893. 
Udayagiri. — ‘The head mason who has helped 
me in all my building, and has, I believe, long been 
a Christian, but was hindered by his relatives, has 
lately been baptized, with most of those who hin- 
dered him. It was a glad hour when, last Friday 
evening, I heard him and another pray so beauti- 
fully, trustingly, and appropriately in the pretty 
chapel we both had such a large share in building. 
He told me afterwards, perhaps in explanation to 
my gratified surprise at the fluency and grasp of his 
prayers, that he had prayed in the name of Jesus at 


home ever since he joined with our people in even- 


ing worship when we were building our own little 
cottage on the hill. Chenappa Naidu, a wealthy 
land owner of the neighborhood, whose fear long 
withheld the people of a village near by from con- 
fessing Christ, has recently died, and there has been 
a fresh move there, which will affect other villages 
which look to the people of this one as their 
leaders. 

A building site, which we have long desired, 
has been secured in the town of Udayagiri, right 
opposite the government Court House, upon which, 
if Brother Manley be given the means, a small, suit- 
able house can be put up, the front part to be used 
as a tract and Bible depot and reading-room, and 
used for occasional lectures, preaching, etc., to 
which caste Hindus and even Mohammedans may 
be induced to resort, and the back part serve as the 
abode of a wise and faithful preacher, who, in addi- 
tion to his bazaar preaching, can fill up his time by 
personal work with all who drop in. In most of 
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the villages there is not the least hindrance to 
open-air preaching; but in Udayagiri itself, where 
the rivalry of Mohammedanism and Hinduism de- 
velops at times much fanaticism, it is particularly 
advantageous to have a place of our own in the 
heart of the town, where tract work, conversation, 
and preaching, etc., may be carried on unmolested, 
as well as at the mission compound, situated for 
many reasons a little distance out. There is an addi- 
tional site adjoining the one mentioned, which might 
probably be obtained, on which I should hope some 
time something may yet be done to start a school 
for the hitherto neglected caste girls of the place. 


Rev. William Powell. 
NuRSARAVAPETTA, Jan. 31, 1893- 

ON January 28 and 29 I called all the mission 
workers to the compound to meet Mr. and Mrs, 
Burditt. On the same occasion we availed ourselves 
of the opportunity of ordaining deacons for our 
churches. Out of two hundred and twenty-three 
elected, fifty were ordained. . Those I believe to be 
good Christian men, and look forward to their 
doing a great deal of good in their guiding our 
members to do their duty. These are not enough 
for our twenty churches, but we trust that in the 
future a sufficient number of qualified men may be 
procured to fill the offices. This is an important 
undertaking, and we feel that great care has to be 
exercised. I have long prayed and thought over 
this matter, and am thankful that we have been 
able to make a commencement. 

On Monday, 30th inst., we received two back- 
sliders and baptized five converts, one of whom we 
have been praying fcr for the last six years. This 
brother’s father became a Christian more than 
twenty years ago, and stood alone for many years 
in his village. He was a good, faithful Christian, 
and was the means of leading many, by his Chris- 
tian life, to the Saviour. There are a great many on 
the field waiting for baptism, and they pressed me 
to receive them before leaving; but I thought it wise 
for them to consider the matter for a while longer. 
We are very sorry to leave our work just now, 
because the prospects are so bright for a great 
revival among our people and a great ingathering 
of souls. Everything seems to indicate that a large 
influx from the Malas and Sudras will take place 
ere long. We have, during the last two years, made 
special effort to preach the gospel to these people, 
and so bring them to Christ. We feel confident 
that God will bless these efforts, and enable them, 
ere long, to make a public profession of their faith. 


Ito 


_ Rev. A. Friesen. 
Natconpa, Jan. 30, 1893. 

The blessing of the Lord isstill with us. Yes- 
terday (Sunday) we had the privilege of baptizing 
four believers on confession of faith in Jesus Christ. 
We have taken these souls as a pledge from God 
for the hundreds we have asked Him to follow this 
new year. More than anything else we want your 
prayers to be able to make known the way of salva- 
tion to these more than half a million poor heathen 
of the Nalgonda District. You need not be re- 
minded, I am sure, that with the increase of the 
number of missionaries and the extension of our 
work, all mission friends have to use more the 
mighty power of prayer. 


CHINA. 
Che Southern China Blission. 
Rev. W. Ashmore, Jr. 


Puavu-Tuat, Dec. 19, 1892. 

A Preaching Tour. — I am just starting home 
from an evangelizing trip of three weeks among the 
villages in one of the most thickly settled parts of 
our field. Six of our preachers have been with me, 
they in the new “ preachers’ boat” built the past 
summer. The old boat built for the country use of 
the preachers had proved so great a help that we 
decided to have another one, so that two parties 
might be out at the same time in places not easily 
reached from any of our stations. Since the Octo- 
ber quarterly meetings, we — the party in the new 
boat and myself — have visited together nearly two 
hundred towns and villages, and had over fourteen 
thousand hearers. I believe I am quite safe in 
saying that some of these villages had never before 
been visited by a preacher, native or foreign, and 
certainly many of our hearers had never before 
heard the gospel message. The country seems to 
be especially open to this evangelistic work, and at 
present nothing is heard of the stories that only 
about a year ago were making so much trouble. 
The hearing given us in many cases has been en- 
couraging; and while I am perfectly well aware that 
the motive that has brought people together has 
been curiosity, yet at the same time having come 
together they have heard the gospel, and often have 
I heard some in the crowd say, “ What you say is 
true.” Of course it is one thing to say this and 
quite another thing to come out and become wor- 
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shippers of the “true God” of whom we tell them. 
But we are glad to have them assent to the truth, 
for this must be the firsf step. God’s spirit can 
make them take the second step; and we are trying 
to leave in the minds of the people just such truths 
as we believe He will be pleased to use. 

The People. — We find it, as it was in Christ’s 
day and in Paul’s, that it is the common people 
that hear. The rich and the lettered are too proud 
to be seen listening to us; and if perchance one of 
them gets so far as to put in an appearance, it is 
only to hang about the outskirts of the crowd for a 
little, and then to go off as though it were not worth 
his while to listen longer to what was being said. 
At such times it is very consoling to remember what 
our New Testament teaches about the rich and the 
wise and the mighty, and we are well content to 
follow in the footsteps of our Master, and preach 
the gospel to the poor. When God wants the rich 
or the learned, He will call them as surely as He 
called Paul in his own time. 

I have mentioned the fact that we have been in 
one of our most thickly peopled districts. One 
afternoon, after a rain had somewhat cleared the 
air, I climbed a hill about four miles away from our 
boat; and while I was making some observations, 
one of the preachers who accompanied me counted 
three hundred and forty villages, and that with the 
naked eye. I do not believe there are many hills 
where this could be done. 


The Gastern China Mission. 


Miss H. L. Corbin. 
Ninopo, Jan. 9, 1893. 

I HAVE had the care of the boarding-school only, 
where I have had a year of quiet, steady work, full 
of encouraging signs to me, but of little interest to 
the world at large, I fear. Since December 1, 
when Misses Parker and Stewart left our pleasant 
home for America, and I was left quite alone With 
many added cares, my life has been quite different. 
It has thrown me into the care of a woman’s class, 
supervision of Bible-women, and, in fact, my first 
work among the women, having confined myself 
entirely to boarding and day school work hereto- 
fore. I find a deep joy in it, but not always strength 
for all one feels in one’s heart to do, and am hoping 
I may have a co-laborer soon. 

We shall feel like a handful of fledglings when 
Mr. Goddard leaves for home in the spring. He 
has had such a full experience, and his counsels are 
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always so well balanced, that we will scarcely know 
how to do without him. No doubt you already 
know of the plan he has put in motion for the 
organization of an anti-opium society, which has 
met such hearty co-operation of all the other mis- 
sions in Ningpo. The native Christians of all de- 
nominations seem deeply in earnest, and we are 
hopeful, not only of looking forward to the prohi- 
bition of the sale of opium in Ningpo, but also to 
the widening influence of Christianity that is sure 
to be felt through such a movement being under- 
taken by Christians. It is undertaken with much 
earnest prayer for the saving of souls. 


Che Hakka Mission 
Rev. W. H. Bradt. 


Kayin, Jan. 2, 1893. 

Medical Work. — As soon as I am a little bet- 
ter prepared, I expect to take up quarters at Sam- 
Ho. It has been a hard fight, and I expect it 
will be still, to get a hold there, but we are anxious 
to do so and believe the Lord is helping us. My 
great regret is that I did not spend a year or two, 
at least, studying medicine before leaving America. 
We have no one on all this field who can do any- 
thing along that line but myself, and my knowledge 
is, of course, very limited. One of the German 
missionaries near here does considerable that way, 
and it has made a great difference, even in the past 
year, in the treatment by the natives toward us for- 
eigners. I have a great many calls every day, but 
of course can only attend to the most simple. It’ 
gives them a more friendly feeling towards us, which 
is very noticeable, — for they were very bitter last 
year, — and I am counting on that to assist me in 
getting into Sam-Ho. If I had the money I would 
go at once, at my own expense, to America, where 
I could get a more thorough knowledge of medi- 
cine. I like that part of the work, as it gives me 
welcome into the hearts and homes almost every- 
where, for I would assure you this is almost a 
nation of sick, feeble, and diseased people. I never 
had an idea of it till I came to give out medicine. 
I want to try to get a little help from one of the 
doctors at Swatow. We have no male physicians 
here at Swatow, but the Presbyterians have; and as 
I am compelled to go soon to Swatow to be treated, 
I shall speak to one of the doctors there about a 
short course with them in their large hospital. We 
do need some one to attend these many calls. 
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Rev. G. E. Whitman. 


Kavin, Dec. 31, 1892. 

The needs of the people are apparent and 
abundant. I am glad that the gospel cleans people 
outside as well as inside, for the people here have 
both sides of the platter dirty. Unlike the Japan- 
ese, who are scrupulously clean but morally unclean, 
the Chinese are filthy in every respect. Filth 
abounds in the villages and cities of China to a 
frightful degree. ‘The streets are rarely more than 
six feet wide, and not often that, while sidewalks 
are unknown. Into them the sun’s rays never come 
except an hour or so at noonday. Here hogs, 
hens, ducks, geese, and dogs roam at will; here is 
the highway for native ponies, cattle, and goats, 
while here and there a tethered cat watches the 
performance of the hour, or cries bitterly but use- 
lessly for liberty. ‘The brute creation thus occupies 
much of the available space, which is all too small 
for the number of Chinese wooden shoes that clank 
over the cobble-stone surface. The street is the 
slop jar where all manner of filth finds a lodgment. 
It seldom leaks, either, judging by the amount of 
dirty water that accumulates here and there. The 
houses inside are not much better than the streets 
outside. It is a wonder that China has not been 
swept out of existence long before this by plagues 
or diseases that arise from cesspools and impure 
surroundings; but strange to say, no land is freer 
from purely dirt diseases. Perhaps the dirt is too 
much for even disease or plague to germinate in it. 
The truer reason is perhaps found in the fact that 
everything is open to the air, and the impurity is 
borne away as it arises. One thing canbe said for 
the people, however, and that is that they keep 
themselves quite clean by regular and frequent 
baths, although their appearance on the street would 
not always suggest it. We are glad to be here, 
however, for we can have a clean home in the midst 
of such surroundings, and we know that the gospel 
is the power of God unto the saving of the people 
from wrong and impure conditions of existence, as 
well as from wrong and unrighteous conduct. A 
soul cleansing is apt to be followed by a water 
cleansing where the latter is necessary, and it cer- 
tainly is here. We are sure that these people can 
be lifted up to a nobler life, and we want to do 
what we feel that God wants us to do for their good. 
We are wending our way along the weary, disap- 
pointing, and often discouraging path that others 
have trod in seeking to acquire the language, and 
hope to surmount all difficulties in due time, 
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AFRICA. 
The Gongo Mission. 
Rev. F. C. Gleichman. 


LEOPOLDVILLE, Jan. 5, 1893. 

SINCE writing last I have had the privilege to 
baptize one boy more. This makes five in all we 
have baptized this year. We have now two girls, 
or young women; they are anxious to become 
Christians, and hope to be baptized soon. One 
young man we have refused several times, because 
we think he is not in the proper frame of mind and 
heart to be baptized yet. We have five or six boys 
and young men still who are earnestly seeking to 
do what is right in the sight of the Lord. We do 
not urge nor advise any one to be baptized, but 
rather preach to them in such a way that a desire 
springs up in their hearts to do anything the Lord 
requires in obediencesto His will. We desire that 
a young person shall understand the why and where- 
fore before they become responsible members of the 


_ Church of Christ. The quality is as, if not more, 


important than the quantity. One of the girls was 
to come before us last week, but she said she would 
rather wait a little while, that she might better 
understand. This I like. She is one of the girls 
Mr. Camp brought us one year ago from the Kassai. 
The other girl is also from the Kassai. A greater 
change was never seen in any children. One year 
ago these children came to us dirty, ragged, igno- 
rant; now they begin to read and write, and they 
can do housework very nicely and sewing also, but, 
best of all, they are giving their hearts to God. 


GERMANY. 
Reports from the Plissions. 


THE brethren report for the last quarter of 1892 
one hundred and twelve baptisms, one thousand 
and sixty-three sermons, two hundred and twenty- 
nine preaching-stations. 

On some of the fields the outlook continues to be 
encouraging. This may especially be said of the 
work among the Magyars in Hungary, whence there 
are more baptisms reported than from any other 
field under the care of your committee. It is there- 
fore much to be regretted that, for want of men and 
means, so little can be done there. Brother Meyer, 
who has been laboring there now about twenty 
years, is only able to converse with the Magyars 
through an interpreter. It is fortunate for him and 
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the work, however, that he has a few consecrated 
brethren who labor exclusively among the Magyars; 
and this year two men, who have been spending 
four years at the seminary,— pious and praying 
and God-fearing young men, — will return to work 
among their countrymen. Brother Meyer inces- 
santly calls for more help among the Germans, 
especially in Transylvania and other parts where 
the German population preponderates. One great 
drawback, however, is the want of means. One of 
the brethren about to graduate from the seminary 
this year is considering the matter of going there. 
In case he should conclude to go, it is to be hoped 
that the means needed to support him will be forth- 
coming. The church is scattered over the greater 
part of the state, and has about ninety preaching- 
stations and a membership of over twenty-one 
hundred. 

Nowhere else is there, to our knowledge, such a 
need, and nowhere else is there so little money 
spent as here. Cannot and will not some one say, 
I will help this work onward, for I see God is 
with it? 

Fields Outside of Germany 

Are all yielding fruit. Some more, some less. Ab- 
solutely barren has, during the year 1892, been only 
one. This is that of Brother Herasimenko, in Tul- 
cea, near the mouth of the Danube. He seems to 
have a more difficult task among his own country- 
men than his colleagues who work among the Rus- 
sians in Russia. The consequence is he feels deeply 
depressed. 

Brother Christoff of Roumania has been spending 
more than half of the quarter in England and Scot- 
land, trying to collect funds for a chapel at Rusts- 
chuk. The church is compelled to build, since the 
authorities of the town are about to make a boule- 
vard through the city. To attain this they have 
appropriated a part of the lot owned by the church, 
so that the house standing thereon becomes en- 
tirely useless, because partly demolished, and. they 
will be without a house of worship. The church is 
still small, numbering only fifty-eight, and conse- 
quently unable to do much in this direction. 

In Sniatyn (Galicia), Brother Massier has been 
permitted to baptize five; others, especially two 
women, who have been converted and desire bap- 
tism, are being hindered by force by their husbands 
from following the Lord’s command. At one place, 
where he baptized two Roman Catholics before a 
large gathering, he was threatened with arrest, but 
be trusts his Master as being abundantly able to 
prevent it. 
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Brother Peter, working in Southern Hungary at 
Neusatz (Ujvidék), is not greatly encouraged in his 
work, and Brother Schirrmann at Vienna has given 
up preaching, so that this important field is now 
without any regular laborer. Yet the work there 
will not stand entirely still, since there are a few 
brethren there who are able to conduct a service. 

At Prague the work is steadily going ahead, so 
that the little flock of sixteen, in the year 1885, has 
now entered upon the second hundred. This is in- 
deed a reason for wonder and praise, if we keep in 
mind that Roman Catholicism holds here, as in all 
Austria, supreme sway. One trouble is that the 
members are scattered over twenty-three different 
places, with nine preaching-stations, so that Brother 
Nowotny cannot devote so much time to the capital 
as is desirable in a city with a population of abov’ 
three hundred thousand. Of late he has begun to 
publish a monthly paper for the Czechs, which he 
calls “ Posed Pokaje” (Messenger of Peace). With 
this he hopes to enter many homes where he can- 
not yet. A Catholic priest has even asked for a 
sample copy. 


Fields in Germany. 


In Strasburg, the capital of Alsace, the work 
is none of the easiest. Brother Griiber finds it more 
difficult than he had supposed when he entered upon 
his work there two years ago. He has a colporter 
and a Bible-woman to assist him, but they, too, 
complain of the unsusceptibility of the masses. A 
work begun by our Y. M. C. A. in Metz, the largest 
garrisoned town on the western frontier of the em- 
pire, and carried on under the superintendence of 
Brother Griiber, as the nearest pastor, is more pros- 
perous. This is owing chiefly to the fact that the 
work is principally among the soldiers, and not the 
inhabitants of the town. The native population is 
chiefly Catholic and not easy of access, because of 
their humble submission to the priests, 

At Lehe (Bremerhaven) the work is steadily 
going on. Brother Faltin now has a church of 
ninety members against seventy-seven at the begin- 
ning of the year. He is greatly encouraged, and 
hopes the new year will be a year of still greater 
blessing than any of its predecessors. 

Inowrazlaw is the centre of a work carried on 
over a large field. Brother Kromm has his parish- 
ioners scattered over thirty-five different places, 
with eight preaching-stations. Pastoral work is, 
under such circumstances, wellnigh impossible. 
Still he has been permitted to baptize ten during 
the quarter, and others are still waiting for the 
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ordinance. On one of his baptismal feasts, at 
which six were baptized, from thirteen to sixty-one 
years of age, the village schoolmaster and many 
others were among the spectators. Even the cler- 
gyman himself was present, because he did not find 
his flock in the schoolhouse, as he had expected. 
“ After baptism,” Brother Kromm writes, “I asked 
the audience to compare what they had seen with 
what the Bible said about baptism. I felt urged to 
do so, because there were some present who had 
already given thought to the question, but dared 
not to come out squarely on the Lord’s side. The 
clergyman tried to paralyze the impression by ask- 
ing his people to come with him to the schoolhouse, 
where they would pray ‘the dear Lord that He 
baptize them with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
Quite a number went with him, but we had occa- 
sion on the evening of the same day to give another 
testimony of the truth.” 

At Mulhause, in Alsace, the church has had a 
pecuniary loss. The members of this church living 
in Basle and vicinity have now an under-shepherd 
in the person of Brother Gamper, formerly in Cas- 
sel, and a native Swiss. Brother Weidkuhn, how- 
ever, considers this material loss a great gain for 
the cause of Christ, for now something can be done 
for the western part of Switzerland. 

In the Luther city, Worms, the work is 
steadily gaining ground. Brother Clasen makes it 
to be the starting-point for aggressive missionary 
work in the cities of Mannheim and Heidelberg, 
and apparently not without success. He began his 
work there a year and a half ago with forty-nine 
members; now he has already seventy. 

Since August the naval headquarters and chief 
navy yard of the German Empire, Wilhelmshaven, 
is occupied by Brother Winderlich. The church 
has until now not had a pastor of its own, The 
brother reports spiritual progress and an addition 
of five, two of them by baptism. 

At Eilbek the work of the Lord is steadily 
growing. During the year thirty-one have been 
added by baptism, fifteen by letter, while fifteen 
were dismissed, six had to be excluded, and two 
died, one of them from the cholera. Joy and sor- 
row go side by side. ; 

At Dresden the young church has entered upon 
a promising work, Brother Wascher is an active 
man and zealous worker, He has been permitted 
to baptize six, Every one is set to work, and the 
Lord is blessing the endeavors. 

Freiburg.— Brother Knappe has been permitted 
to baptize thirty-three during the year; nine of 
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them were Sunday-school scholars. Concerning 
the latter he writes: “These have thus far given us 
a great deal of pleasure, although financially unable 
to render us any aid. We have in view already 
another joyful feast.” 

In Breslau there is also steady progress. Ac- 
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cording to the report of Brother Kradolfer the 
church now numbers three hundred and twenty 
members. This should be self-supporting, and it is 
to be hoped that ere long the church will declare 
this to be the fact. May the Lord bless the efforts 
of all his workers in all the fields! 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. | 


A FAMOUS DOCUMENT. — Early in the 
history of the Serampore Mission, Carey, 
Marshman, Ward, and their brethren signed a 
Deed of Agreement, which embodied the 
principles on which they meant to carry on 
their holy work. It was a lengthy document, 
but these were its chief elauses : — 


1. It is absolutely necessary that we set an 
infinite value upon immortal souls. 

2. It is very important that we should gain 
all the information we can of the snares and 
delusions in which these heathens are held. 

3. It is necessary, in our intercourse with 
the Hindus, that, as far as we are able, we 
abstain from those things which would increase 
their prejudices against the gospel. 

4. It becomes us to watch all opportunities 
of doing good. 

5. In preaching to the heathen we must keep 
to the example of Paul, and make the great 
subject of our preaching, Christ the Crucified. 
The doctrine of Christ’s expiatory death and 
all-sufficient merits has been, and must ever 
remain, the grand means of conversion. 

6. We ought to be easy of access, to con- 
descend to the natives as much as possible, 
and on all occasions to treat them as our 
equals. 

7. Another important part of our work is to 
build up and to watch over the hosts that may 
be gathered. 

8. It is only by means of native preachers 
that we can hope for the universal spread of 
the gospel throughout this immense continent. 
Let us, therefore, use every gift, and continu- 
ally urge on our native brethren to press upon 
their countrymen the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God. 

g. It becomes us, too, to labor with all our 
might in forwarding translations of the sacred 
Scriptures in the languages of Hindustan. 

10, That which, as a means, is to fit us for 
the discharge of these laborious and unutter- 
ably important labors, is the being instant in 
prayer and the cultivation of personal religion. 

11. Finally, let us give ourselves up unre- 
servedly to this glorious cause. Let us never 
think that our time, our gifts, our strength, our 


families, or even the clothes. we wear are our 
own. Let us sanctify them all to God and his 
cause. 


This deed was read thrice a year, that its 
high aims and pure motives might be ever 
before the missionaries. Dr. George Smith 
calls it a Preparatio Evangelica, and says it 
embodies the divine principles of all Protestant 
scriptural missions, and is still a manual to be 
daily pondered by every missionary and every 
Christian. 


STEWARDSHIP. — God puts his cause upon 
his people. To meet its demands, he gives 
them severally as he wills of means. This isa 
loan. For its administration he institutes the 
ordinance of stewardship. He does not call 
in the whole principal, but he looks for a 
certain proportional interest rate, as it were, 
and alas for that Christian who refuses to use 
it for his Master, but wraps it in a napkin and 
appears before him at last saying, ‘‘ Lo, here 
is thy talent!” Money, whatever the measure 
of its bestowment, is given to be used. Of 
course, that means wisely used, and in the case 
of a Christian a wse use includes, particularly, 
pious uses. ‘* Honor the Lord with thy sub- 
stance.” A religious use of it is all that will 
save it from being a doubtful good. As an old 
Jewish proverb puts it, ‘‘ Almsgiving is the 
salt of money ;” keeps it from spoiling on our 
hands, and diseasing our souls. — 7he Mid- 
Continent. 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARIES of the world 
are given in a list which is supposed to be 
nearly complete in the Medical Missionary 
Record for September, 1892. The total num- 
ber is 359, of which 173 are from the United 
States and 169 from Great Britain. There are 
285 men and 74 women engaged in this work, 
distributed as follows: China, 126; India, 76; 
Africa, 46; Syria, 18; Japan, 16; Turkey, 12; 
Great Britain, 10; Persia, g; United States, 
8; Burma, 7; Corea, 7; Siam, 6; Pacific 
Islands, 4; Madagascar, 3; Afghanistan, 2; 
British Columbia, 2; France, 2; and one each 
in Arabia, Asia Minor, Brazil, Malaysia, and 
New Guinea. The bodies sending out the 
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largest numbers are: Presbyterian Church 
(U.S. A.), 48; Congregationalist (U.S. A.), 
32; Methodist Church (U.S. A.) 30; Church 
of England, 28; Free Church of Scotland, 22; 
Baptists (U. S. A.), 19; Independents (Eng.), 
17; China Inland Mission, 13; English Pres- 
byterians, 11 ; United Presbyterians (Eng.), Io. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. — Large claims are 
made in regard to the progress of the work 
under the auspices of the Salvation Army in 
India, but there are those who have serious 
doubts about the character of the work. Not 
that they question the earnestness and integrity 
of the leaders or the devotion of the laborers, 
but their methods are deemed very faulty and 
unsuitable. This is the burden of a paragraph 
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in The Harvest Field, which speaks kindly but 
candidly of the operations of the Army. It is 
said that there have been three hundred and 
ten foreign officers brought to India since 
January, 1887. Of these, twenty have died, 
and one hundred and sixty have been sent 
home or joined other missions. This is a 
fearful loss of missionary forces, and is said to 
have resulted from the inadequate support of 
those who labor, who have died from want, or 
have been compelled to return home exhausted. 
The officers are said to be too credulous of the 
professions of the natives, who frequently show 
much religious feeling, but who are not 
grounded in the faith before they are accepted 
as converts. — The Missionary Herald. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL. — British contributions for foreign 
missions for 1891 amounted to £1,421,509, or about 
$7,000,000. The societies receiving the largest 
sums are, the Church Missionary Society, £255,770; 
the London Missionary Society (Independents), 
£158,443; the Wesleyan Missionary Society, £112- 
909; the Baptist Missionary Society, £107,064; the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, £104,- 
655; the British and Foreign Bible Society (used 
in foreign work), £98,938; the Free Church of 
Scotland, £72,151; the Established Church of 
Scotland, £47,310; United Presbyterian Missions, 
£43,291. Divided according to religious bodies, 
the amount contributed for societies connected with 
the Church of England was £539,510; for joint 
societies of the Church and non-conformists, £206,- 
330; for societies of the non-conformists, £456,348; 
the Scotch and Irish Presbyterian Churches, £210,- 
306; the Roman Catholics, £9,015. — There are in, 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and Conti- 
nental Europe, 170 missionary organizations di- 
rected by men, and 110 directed by women. They 
are raising each year about $12,500,000 for the 
support of foreign missions; and in the missions 
under their direction there are 4,700 male and 
3,800 female foreign missionaries, 50,000 native 
laborers, 850,000 communicants, and 2,250,000 
adherents, a total Protestant Christian community 
in heathen and Mohammedan lands of 3,400,000. 


CHINA. — When the heathen Chinaman plants 
his rice he has idolatrous rites in connection with 
the planting; but the Chinese are a_ practical 
people; and when they see that the Christians’ rice 
grows just as well without worship of idols, he 
gives up the planting rites. Rev. John Ross 
says that the most important work of the foreign 
missionary in China is to instruct, stimulate, and 
guide the native church to exert itself in preaching 
the gospel to their own people. The catalogue 
of publications for the diffusion of Christian knowl- 
edge among the Chinese, contains more than 1,000 
titles. Eight hundred opium smokers in Fuchau 
have kneeled down in church and asked God to 


help them get rid of the evil habit. Probably no 
other country has suffered at the hands of the 
Christian nations as has China; the chief offenders 
are the very ones that have sent most missionaries 
to convert the land to Christ. The greatest obstacle 
to the success of missions in that land is the attitude 
taken by England on the opium question, and by 
the United States in regard to the Chinese who 
come to this country.— Zhe /ndependent.—— A 
riot has occurred in Nanking because the mission- 
aries had supplied a boy who had lost an eye with 
a glass eye. The people believed the missionaries 
had taken out the natural eye to use for medical 
purposes. 


INDIA. — The census report for 1890 gives the 
following Protestant Christian statistics for India: 
Ordained missionaries, 857; ordained natives, 797; 
foreign lay preachers, 118; native, 3,491. Women 
missionaries, 711; native women helpers, 3,278; 
Foreign medical missionaries, 97; native, 168. 
Communicants in India, including Burma and 
Ceylon, 223,941. Native Christian adherents, 671,- 
285.——It is reported that there is danger of a 
famine in the Madura district of Southern India. 
A rich man in Amand, India, hired a Christian 
young man as teacher in his family, and kept him 
until the whole family were sufficiently instructed 
to receivé baptism.—— All Hindus are learning to 
speak of Christ with respect, and many regard Him 
as anincarnation. Religious reforms of many kinds 
show the discontent of the people. Hinduism itself 
is growing ashamed of its coarsest rites and teach- 
ing, and is putting on a more respectable garment 
in the presence of Christianity.— Rev. Fohn P. 
Fones. Women of the higher castes are prac- 
tical prisoners inside their zenanas, They are il- 
literate, and so not accessible to the gospel through 
the Scriptures. They are the most conservative 
and fanatical defenders of their ancient faith, and 
persistently counteract the greater part of the in- 
fluence gained over the men by the missionaries. 
The only remedy for this is to get into the zenana 
with the gospel. — Dr. George F. Pentecost. 
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JAPAN. —There are 27 sects and 22 sub-sects 
of Buddhists in Japan, who differ from each other 
more than Christian bodies. The different sects are 
not able to agree, and so will each send a repre- 
sentative to the World’s Religious Congress in con- 
nection with the fair at Chicago. —— A prominent 
Buddhist paper names three prominent failings of 
the Buddhist priests: first, idleness and inactivity; 
second, immorality, and third, disloyalty to the 
faith. The decay of morality is attributed to the 
priesthood, who fail to check vice and to set an 
example of activity in good works. A Buddhist 
priest himself has said that Buddhism is the best 
of religions, but its priests are the most degraded of 
their class. —— In Japan there are 3,410,000 schol- 
ars attending schools, or nearly half of the total 
population of school age.—— Shintoism has been 
proclaimed by the Japanese government to be not 
a religion, but simply a due reverence for the na- 
tional heroes. On the other hand, a professor in 
the Imperial University of Japan has written a 
book to show that Shintoism was originally a mono- 
theistic religion, but has been corrupted by the in- 
troduction of the worship of the emperors. He 
supports his position by the citation of many pas- 
sages from the ancient writings of Japan. The 
book has given so much offence to the govern- 
ment that the author has been removed from his 
professorship. 


AFRICA. — Central. — The church in Uganda 
is going on most prosperously with many addi- 
tions. The Protestants have two thirds of the 
country allotted to them, the rest being divided 
between the Roman Catholics and the Moham- 
medans. King Mwanga attended the dedication of 
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the new church, which accommodates more than 
three thousand, and has asked Mr. Ashe, one of 
the missionaries, to come daily and teach him about 
religion. The chief fear of the missionaries is that 
the great temporal prosperity of the Christians and 
their political supremacy will bring many into the 
church from corrupt motives. Western. — 
About twelve miles of the Congo Railway have been 
completed. When the track has been carried four 
miles farther the principal difficulties will have been 
overcome, and progress will be much more rapid. 
South.— In the past five years two thousand 
miles of railway have been opened in South Africa. 
Four hundred more are under construction at the 
present time, and twice as many miles in addition 
have been surveyed. —— Eastern. — A serious 
division is said to have occurred between the clergy 
and the laity of the Coptic church, which threat- 
ens the disruption of the church. 


ISLANDS OF THE SEA. — Protestant mis- 
sions have nothing good to expect from French 
domination. In their efforts to obtain control of 
Madagascar, the French complain bitterly of the 
influence of the English missions. The Samoan 
Islands, through the agency of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, have so accepted the gospel that 
out of a population of forty-six thousand all but ten 
thousand have become professing Christians. 
The first foreign missionary sent out by the 
native Christians of India has just gone to the Fiji 
Islands to work among the one thousand two hun- 
dred natives of India who have been carried to 
those islands as laborers. His name is John 
Williams, the same name as the Martyr of Err >- 
manga. 
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MAINE, $665.91. 


Auburn, Court st. ch., rot.50; So. Paris, ch., 7.10; Rock- 
port, ch., 28.25; Warren, ch., 11.90; Brunswick, C. M. Her- 
ring, 2; Martinsville, ch., 10; West Rockport, ch., 2.35; 
Bloomfield, Christian Endeavor Day offering, 2; Waterville, 
Bapt. Y. P. S. C. E., 7.53; Skowhegan, Sethany ch., a 
friend, 100; Bangor, M. West Sumner, Y. P. 
2: i E., 2; Sedgwick, Y. P. S. C. E., for Bible-woman Gek, 
Swatow, 4.10; Lewiston, rst ch. (of wh, 20.56 is fr. Y. P. S. 
C. E.), 38.84; Calais, 2d ch. (of wh. 10 is fr. Busy Bees, ro fr. 

. S., and to fr. Y. P. S. C. E.), 30; Eastport, ch., 15; North 
Perry, S. S., 1; Addison, 2d ch., 2.25; Machias, ch., 4; Char- 
lotte, ch., 2.50; West Machiasport, ch. 3.63; Harrington, ch., 
4; Larrabe, ch., 7; Cutler, ch., 4.10; West Kennebec, S. S., 
$253 Washington, Asso. coll., 5; East Machias, S. S., 8.41; 

lais, 2d ch.,10; Ellsworth, ch., 4.50; Sedgwick, 12.17; 
Penobscot, 2.92; Surry, 2.87; Franklin, 1.60; Swan’s Island, 
ey E. Bluehill, 90c.; Mt. Desert and Tremont, 3.24; Blue- 

ill, 9.18; Deer Island, g2c.; Lamoine, 4.26; Trenton, goc.; 
Winter Harbor, 7oc.; E. Lamoine, 82c. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $358.29. 

Plainfield, ch., 6.23; Concord, Pleasant-st. ch. bal. (of wh. 
10 is fr. S. S.), 46.50; Portsmouth, Middle-st. ch., centennial 
offering fr. a member, 50; Great Falls, Y. P. S. C. E., C, E. 
Day offering, 8.22; Claremont, 1st ch., 164.42; Keene, 8. S. 
Infant Dept. birthday offering, 2; East Jaffrey, Y. P.S. C. E., 
2.20; Littleton, C. P. Chickering, 9; Chesham, ch., 8; Goffs- 
town Centre, ch. (of wh. 7.04 is fr. S. 5.), 12.47; Nashua, 1st 


‘ch., S. S., 49-25. 


VERMONT, $236.45. 

Brattleboro, Mary E. Smith, Georgia Plain, ch. and 8. 

-,18; Johnson, Bapt. S. S., 21; St. Johnsbury, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leander G. Smith, centennial offering, 10: Whitingham, 
ch., 20; East Dover, ch., 38.74; Saxton’s River (addl.), 16.11; 
E. Enosburgh, ch., 5; Perkinsville, ch., 13.27; North Ben- 
nington, ch., 9.25; Chester, rst ch., 59.15; Windsor, 1st ch., 
(in part), 15.93. 


MASSACHUSETTS, $5,713.11. 


Osterville, Y. P.S C. E.,1; E. Gloucester, Chapel-st. ch., 
25.23: Highlandville, Y. P. S.C. E. (for nat. pr. Aung Min, 
care Rev. W. F. Thomas), 15; Haverhill, Rev. S. W. Dun- 
can, D. D., on centennial pledge, 50; Lowell, sth-st. ch., Y. 
P. Christian Union, 10; ey Lucy Turner, centennial 
offering, 10; Nantucket, Summer-st. ch., 6; West Somerville, 
for work in Spain, Elmer A. Stevens, 25; Holyoke, 1st ch. 
(of wh. 20 is special for centennial fund), 70; Ayer, ch., 
14-57; Brockton, North ch., 6.04; Wakefield, S. S., centen- 
nial offering, 60; Boston, Tabernacle ch., In-as-much Circle 
King’s Daughters, 2.53; Cambridge, Broadway ch., centen- 
nial (of which Soo is fr. a private member) 892; Newton 
Centre, John H. Sanborn, centennial offering, 100; Norwood, 
C. E. Soc., C. E. Day ne 3; West 7 (of wh. 

152 is fr. W. F. M. Soc.; 7.32 fr. Y. P. S.C, E., and 7.37 fr. 


S.5.), 100; Boston, Mrs. M. B. Cudworth, centennial offer- 
ing, 5; Lower Mills, Y. P. S.C. E., 1.38; Chicopee, Central 
ch., 19; Dorchester, 1st ch., 15; Jamaica Plain, v. P. 5. C. 
E., 5.15; Reading. 10; Jamaica Plain, ch., 55; do. S. S., 
75¢-; Dorchester, Temple ch., D, B, Gunn, centennial pledge, 
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25;, Arlington, ch., 158.05; Boston, Harvard-st. ch. (of wh. 
60 is fr. the Chinese class, 50 being for B. W., care Mrs. Geo. 
Whitman, Swatow), yo; Cambridgeport, Broadway ch., 392; 
Roslindale, S.S., centennial offering by Rev. C. H. Spaulding, 
37-10; Lynn, a friend, 15.03; Hudson, ch., 9.32; Holyoke, 2d 
ch., 300; Weston, ch., 25; Milford, Pine-st. (of wh. 1.75 is fr. 


Y. P. 8. C. E., and 20.50 fr. S. S.), 22.25; North Bellingham, 
ch., x ;, Boston, Union Temple, S. S., centennial coll., 31; 
Fall River, rst ch., 787.65; Wakefield, ch., 165; Agawam, 


ch., centennial offering (in part), 50; North Abington, ch., 
centennial offering, 25; Worcester, Dewey-st. ch., Y. P. 8. C 
E., 13.46; North Hanover, ch., centennial offering (in part), 
£: ollaston, S. S., centennial offering, 21; Rochdale, Mrs. 
ebler’s S. S. class, centennial offering, 2; Granville, Mr. and 
Mrs. John A. Root, 22; Athol, ch., by stereopticon entertain- 
ment, 4.05; E. Lynn., Bapt. Miss. Y. P. S. C. E., for mis- 
sion work at Nowgong, Assam, care Miss Nora M. Yates, 3: 
Framingham, 1st ch., centennial offering, 94.75; Springfield, 
State st. ch., Mrs. Mary D. Lyford and Edwin F. Lyford, for 
Rev. p: M. Foster's missionary work in addn., 50; Marlboro, 
1st. ch., centennial offering, 38; Waltham, ch., B. Y. P. U., 
14.20; Medfield, ch., Mr. Chas. Dunham, centennial offering, 
10; Fitchburg, Elizabeth A. H. Sleeper, for evangelistic work 
in Burma, care Dr. Bunker, 40; eat Worthen-st. ch., 
27-48; Russell, ch., 26; Chelsea, tst ch. (for sup. n. p. in 
urma), 60; So. Gardner, rst ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 3; Allston, 
Brighton-ave. ch., 350.35; Fayville, ch., 11; Boston, C. E. 
-" son (tow. sup. nat. prs., care Rev. J. McGuire, and Rev. 
- Moody), 50; West Acton, Bapt. S.S., 4th special coll., 
6.32; Malden, ch., 128.08; So. Gardner, rst ch., centennial 
offering, 25; Hyde Park, ch. (in part), 100; Newton Centre, 
fr. friends (tow. sup. of Subbiah, at Nellore, India), 50; West 
Dedham, ch., 16.75: Gloucester, 1st ch., Mrs. M. E. Parsons, 
thro. Woman’s Circle, 30; Sharon, Rev. E. F. Merriam, to 
constitute Ida F. Merriam H. L. M., 100; Bolton, ch. (of 
wh. 64.98 is fr. male members and congregation, 21.34 fr. 
women of ch., 6.98 fr. Mission Band), 93.30; New Bedford, 
North ch., 10; Winchendon, ch., 100; Framingham, rst S. S., 
25; Haverhill, Calvary ch., 8.32; Brockton, 1st ch. and S. s., 
eB: Boston, Warren-ave. ch., Mrs. Susan E. Parker, 30; do., 
arren-ave. ch., centennial offering (in part), 550; Billerica, 
Ist ch., 2; North Grafton, ch.,a member, 5; Plymouth, 1st 
ch., 8.45; Chelmsford Centre, ch., 9.50; Fiskdale, ch., 11.50; 
So. Chelmsford, S. S., 11; Lower Mills, S. S. (of wh. 5 is fr. 
Y.P.8.C. E.), 20; Avon, S. S., 7.55; Willimansett, Beulah 
Bapt. ch., 20; Foxboro, Mrs. J. ¢. Keyes, 15; Westminster, 
ch., 25; Brockton, Warren-ave. ch., Dr. Lucy M. Robinson, 
in memory of Dr. Morrill Robinson, of North Middleboro, 
Mass., 15; North Uxbridge, S. S.,15; Dighton, ch. and S. S., 
40; Vineyard Haven, centennial offering, 20. 


RHODE ISLAND, $953.73. 


Providence, Central Bapt. S. S., Mr. Wm. T. Peck’s class, 
23.10; East Providence, rst ch. and S. S.,and to constitute 

arriet A. Peckham H. L. M., 1. 0; Providence, Broadway 
ch., 59.06; Providence, Roger ty ch., 32; do., Union 
ch., a friend of missions, 5; Newport, 1st ch., concert coll., 
6.96; Providence, 1st ch., con. by ‘* Wayland Chapel,” 5; do., 
Cranston-st. ch., 82.50; Perryville, ¥.. P. S. C. E., 2; New- 
port, rst ch., centennial offering, 2; Pawtucket, 1st ch., 201.- 
96; Providence, Miss E. B. Weich, tow. centennial fund, 
50; do., South ch., 47.10; do., Stewart-st. ch., Y. P. S.C. E. 
(tow. sup. n. p., Shway Moo, care Dr. Bunker), 25; Paw- 
tucket, Woodlawn S. S., 50; Wickford, 1st ch., S. S., 25; 
Providence, rst Bapt. S. S., 50; Newport, Central ch., 143.55. 


CONNECTICUT, $1,248.07. 


South Norwalk, ch., Y. P. S.C. E., C. E. Day centennial 
offering, 33-50; Noank, ch. (of wh. 50 is fr. S. S., 30 of wh. 
is for evangelistic work, care Rev. L. W. Cronkhite), $1.10; 
Stonington, ch., 9; Southington, 1st ch., 43.60; Hartford, 
Asylum-ave. ch., 110; do., rst ch., Y. P. A., care Rev. R. 
Maplesden, 110; Mystic, ch. (of wh. 50 is fr. S. S., and 30 
fr. Y. P. Endeavor Soc.), 224.87; New Haven, 5 ch., 
210; Yalesville, ch. and Bible school (addl.), 36.36; Daniel- 
sonville, ch., 88; Rainbow, Henry P. Clark, 25, and Geo. W. 
Hodge, 25, tow. education of two Karen boys, care Rev. A. 


V. B. Crumb, 50; New London, rst ch., coll., 107 60; Win- 
sted, S. S., 5.54; Montville (of wh. 5.70 is fr. S. S.), 29; 
Plantsville, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Ogden (of wh. 5 goes tow. 


the work of Mrs. Rhees, Kobe), 10; do., Sunday-school 
scholar, centennial offering, 1.50; E. Lyme, 13; Norwich, tst 
ch., 20; So. Windsor, ch., (addl.), 42; First Hartford, Suffield- 
st. mission (for n. p., care Rev. W. C. Calder), 23. 
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NEW YORK, $10,260.10. 


Cherry Valley, ch., 2.85; Jefferson and Gilboa chs., 6.27; 
Leesville, ch., 7.31; Middlefield, ch., 2.25; Richmond and 
Fulton chs., 10; West Fulton, ch, 3; rst Worcester ch., 9.85; 
Summit ch., 2.32; E. Worcester, H. C. Smith, 5; do., Rev. 
I. Powers, 15; Buffalo, Washington-st. ch., Y. P. S. C. E. 
(for sup. n. p., care Rev. A. Friesen), 60; do., Delaware-ave. 
ch., (for 1892), 437-16: Lestershire, S. S. centennial offering, 

; Bartlett, Mission Band, (tow salary Jennie V. Smith), 1; 
lichens, 1st ch., centennial offering, 28.50; Brockport, E. 
P. Lipscomb, centennial offering, 50; do., ch. (in part), 7; 
New York, Alexander-ave. ch. (tow. sup. Ko Schwe Min, 
care Rev. W. F. Thomas), 50; Sand Lake, ch., week of self- 
denial, 16; Stillwater, Mary M. Ingham, 6.70; Oswego, Ist 
ch., Y. P. S. C. E.(tow. sup. Ha-lo-ai, care Dr. Bunker), 10; 
Troy, Hattie Miller, 10; Brooklyn, Mrs. 8. G. Spartale, 1; 
Vesper, Bapt. Christian Endeavor Albany, 
Ger. Bapt. ch. (of wh. 25.52 is fr. S. S., and 5 fr W. M. S8.), 
30-52; Buffalo, Prospect-ave. ch., 80.90; Middlebury, ch., 35; 
Buffalo, E. L. Hedstrom (on acct. of subscription to Dr. Clough, 
tow. reinforcement of Telugu Mission), 500; Pulaski ch., 
98c.; Farmersville, ch., 7.10; East Otto, ch., 2; Great Valley, 
ch., 3-70; So. Hannibal, ch., 6.25; Otego, ch., 8; Albion, rst 
ch., centennial offering, 21; Flushing, L. I., 1st ch., Park 
Branch, S. S., 3; Rochester, rst ch. (in part), 200; Newark, 
ch., 30.28; Brockton, 1st Portland ch., Y. P. S. C. E., 1.74; 
Ticonderoga, B. Y. P. U., 2.02; De Ruyter, ch., young gee 
ple’s offering, 8; Young People’s Missionary Alliance of Mon- 
roe Co., by J. H. Gilmore, Ir. Treas., to be used by Rev. T. 
Moody, 61; Salisbury, Y. P. S. C. E., 2.25; Vestal Centre, 
ch., 25; Camillus, Mission Band of Y. P., 20; Buffalo, Dela- 
ware-ave. Y. P. S. C. E., 6.95; Gloversville, Karen Miss. 
Asso. (tow. sup. two Karen prs., Too Wah, and Sahoo), 100; 
Tremont, S. S., 7.32; Oxford, ch., 31; New York, Jas. B. Col- 
gate, 5,000; New York, rst Mariner's ch. (being pulpit sup- 
ply for Pro 10; Calvary, ch., Mary C. Wilson, 150: Miss 
Alice S. Constant, 150; East ch., 22; Brooklyn, East End 
ch..9; New York, 1st Sw. ch. (of wh. 33.33 is for sup. n. p. 
of Telugu Mission, care Miss Newcomb), 103.33; Madison- 
ave. ch., 50; Mt. Morris ch., 102.19; Sixteenth-st. ch., Kin- 
caid Miss. Soc. of S. 8., 50; Judson Memorial ch., S. B, 233 
ad Ger. ch., con. by Anonymous, 50; First Mariner’s ch., 2; 
Tremont ch., 34.40; Trinity ch. (con. by Horace Waters, 
150), 163.68; New Rochelle, Y. P. Asso., 28.10; Brooklyn, 

rinity ch., 4.69; rst ch. of Williamsburg, 248.85; Central ch., 
160.56; ~~ , E. D., Union-ave. ch., 17.25; Huntington, 


ch., S.S., 15; Brooklyn, Bushwick-ave. ch., 62; Matteawan, 
ch., 45; Sin Sing, ch., 81.65; Brewster, ch., En. Soc., 10; 
West Troy, ing’s Sons, 6; Canisteo, 1.50; West Almond, 3; 


Upper Lisle, S. S., 16; Buffalo, Cedar-st. Y. P. Soc., 2; 
Evans, 5; Tonawanda, Y. P. S.C. E., 8; do., by Miss Alice 
Luxburg, 7.70; Prospect-ave. Little Helpers, 19.60; De Witt- 


ville, 6; Napoli, 1; Alpine, 2.16; Corning, 23.07; coll. at 
Missiona: 9-78: South Otselic, 8; do., S. S., 55 
Norwich, Y. P. S. C. E., 11.75; Triangle, 28.75; Groton, 25; 


Homer, 120; Lansing and Groton, 8; Truxton, 8.75; a friend, 
10; Elizabethtown, 4; E. C. Rowe, 7.50; Rev. Wallace 
Crocker, 1; Warsaw, 24.30: beer sth-ave. pulpit supply, 30; 
Hunts, 19; Dea. Senator Blakeslie, York, 100; Hamilton, 1st 
ch., 714.28; Lebanon, 16.95; do., S. S., 3-75; do., Woman’s 
Soc., 15.75: Meredith, py Wilson, 31.60; South Trenton, 
5; Waterville, 18.30; Elridge, 50; Tulley, Y. P. S. C. E., 2; 
a friend, 1; Alabama, 33; Southwest Oswego, 17-75; Saratoga 
Springs, Regent-st., 31; Schuylerville, 2; Ithaca, Park ch., 

. P. S.C. E., 17.25; Burke, 3; Edwards, 9; Nicholville, 36.- 
25; Canton, Mrs. A. D. Gully, 2.39; Fort Ann, S.S., 2; Fort 
Ann Village, 44; Westford, Y. P., 3.25; Worcester, 2d Y. P. 
Con. Band, 30; Mrs. Mary Dakin, 100; Rev. A. M. Brooks, 5. 


NEW JERSEY, $2,725.36. 


Asbury Park, rst ch., S. S., 54.37; Haddonfield, J. D. 
Lynde, 100; Plainfield, rst ch., centennial offering fr. a mem- 
ber, 50; Bridgeton, Anna M. Mulford, a centenary offering in 
memory of her mother, 100; Camden, North ch., Great Com- 
mission Circle of King’s Daughters, 10; Bridgeton, 1st ch., 
centennial offering (in part), 23.20; Montclair, Mrs. Lydia 
Allen Mickels, deceased, 200; Camden, North ch., 157-44; 
Bridgeton, 1st ch. (in part), 30; Rahway, tst ch., 3.34; Bev- 
erly, ch., 10; Haddonfield, ch., 150; do., S. S. (part for nat. 

3, 179; George’s Road, ch., soc.; do., ch., 8. S., and C, E. 
| 5; Lambertville, ch., 17.19; Bridgeton, 1st ch., C. E. 
thank offering, 5.54; Clayton, ch., Isaac Leonard, 5; Mrs. 

nmard, sub. Academy Music, 2; Clayton, ch., 1; 
Princeton, ch., Mrs. M. T. Jennison (addl.), 37; Borden- 


town, ch., 166.53; New Market, ch. (of wh. Stoke fr. S.S.), 
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43 South Plainfield, New Brooklyn-ave. (of wh. 29 is fr. S. 
. and C. E. Soc.),95; Patterson. Union-ave. ch., S. S., 7.25; 
do., Rev. Dr. Miner, 5; Livingston, ch., 7.30; Bayonne, 
Bergen Point ch. (of wh. ro is fr. P. F. Botzong), 20; Pas- 
saic ch. (of wh. 15 is fr. Miss Soc. of 8. S.), 167.70; Glenwood, 
ch., 60; Jersey City, Summit-ave. ch., Y. P. 8. C. E., self- 
denial fund, 10; Morristown, Mrs. C. C. Bishop, 1000. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $2,540.01. 


Beaver Falls, ch., 22.10; Williamsport, 1st ch., Rope Hold- 
ers Asso. (tow. sup. nat. helper for Rev. W. C. Calder), 12.65; 
Covington, ch., 2.50; Bailey Creek, 3.50; East Jackson, 1.75; 
Pittsburgh, 4th ave. ch., 406.60; Piitsburgh, F. T. Lusk 
(addl.), too; Clark’s Green, Bapt. ch., <a; Troy, ch., 40; 
Unity, ch., 12.50; West Salem, 8.75: ion, 5; Logan’s 
Valley, ch., 10.35; Saltillo, Bapt. S.S. (three Spg. ch.), 7; 
Milesburg, S. S., 3; do. C. E. Soc. 1; Strattonville, ch., 3.50; 
East Nantmeal, 10.75; Meadville, ch., 30; Carmel, 8. S., 
Mosiertown, 8; Crooked Creek, ch., 15.25; Mahoning, ch., 
30.40; Lewisburgh, ch., 3; Erie, ch., Danville, 13; Danville, 
ch., Y. P. S. C. E. 3; Hatboro, ch., and S. S., 29.36; Davis- 
ville, .ch., in part, 22.75; Philadelphia, North ch., 44.75; 
Erie, ch. (tow. sup. n. p.), 16; Fork Ridge, ch., 11.28; Oakland, 
ch., 100; Gethsemane, Bapt. Bible School, 28.70; Grace 
Temble, ch., 744.03; Lower Providence, ch., 50.85; Fifth, ch., 
Bible School, 130; Fifth ch. (addl.), 20; Brandywine, ch., 
23-35; Wissahickon, ch., B. Y. P. U., 7.76; Mantwa, ch., 

.41; do.,S. S., 25.50; Harold R. Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. 

rank, Memorial, ch., 30; Roxboro, ch., centennial offerin 
coll. by B. Y. P. U. (of wh. 12 1s fr. Ladies’ Pastor’s Aid an 
Missionary Soc ), 4s Dr. Conard, Mantua, ch., 5; 
Pottsville, S. S., 3; Bangor, ch., 5; Pottsville, ch., 23; 

S., 10; Eaton, ch., 5; Wiconisco, Welsh ch., 2; Rev. A. 
L. Vail (retired), 55; Germantown, Ashton S. Tourison, 5; 


+ First West Philadelphia, Mila F. Smith, 2; Chas. C. McNair 


(to sup. “P with Mr. Thomas), 30; First West Philadelphia, 
Mrs. J. Wheaton Smith, 5; Philadelphia, Mrs. B. Griffith, 


DELAWARE, $123.16. 
Wilmington, Bethany, ch., 8.05; do., 2d ch., 115.11. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $6.10. 


Washington, Memorial Chapel (addl.), 3.10; Nat’l Bapt., 
Centennial Fund, Rev. J. L. Hastie, 1; Mrs. C. I. Mc- 


Ilkenny, 2. 
WEST VIRGINIA, $18.08. 
Buchanan, ch., 14.50; Lucile Mission League, 3.58. 


OHIO, $1,210.39. 


Wellington. Bapt, Y. P., 5.55; Akron, rst ch., Y. P. S.C. 
E. (for purchase of singing books for Miss. Band, care Rev. J. 
E. Cummings, Henzada), 10; Dayton, rst S. S., 244-65; 
Bronson, ch., 5.70; Nicholsville, Mrs. M. J. Elrod, 5; Wel- 
lington, ch., 9.45; Granville, ch., 229.11; Madison, ch., 8.24; 
Perry, ch., 53.20; Richmond, ch., 5.35; Thompson, ch., 2.25; 
Mendon, ch., 1; Pleasant Grove, ch., 30c; Riley Creek, ch., 
8.30; Van Wert, ch., 7.04; do., 8. S., 3.58; Salem, ch., 24.78; 
Medina, ch., 8.88; do, S.S., 1.62; Amelia,ch.,5; Jamestown, 
S. S. (bal.), 1.40; Xenia, rst ch., S. S., 4.82; Central College, 
S.S., 10,44; do. ch., 3.61: do. C. Mc and wife, 15; Dr. 
A. McLeod, 5; Rev. J. V. K. Seeley and wife, 5; Sunbury, 
ch., re do., Y. P.S. C. E., 7.30; do., 8. S., 1; Bellefontaine, 
ch., bal. 7; Dayton, Central ch., 75; Locust Grove, S. S., 
2.75; Sinking Creek, ch. (:ow. sup. Moo Pegh), 38.28; Elyria, 
1st ch., 65 2 Oberlin, 1st ch., 25; Marietta, ist ch., Y. P. 
S.C. E.5; do. S. S.,5; Fredericktown, ch., 11.34; Newark, 
sth-st. ch., 43-26; do., S. S., 50; Toledo, rst ch., 186.50. 


INDIANA, $171.03. 


Hagerstown, Union Y. P. S. C. E., 35c.; South Bend, 
Swedish ch., 5; Bloomfield, 6; Lebanon (in part), 26.60; 
Lancaster, 2.75; Vienna, 3; Sand Creek, 10; Union, 2.30; 
Mt. Olive, 4; New Hope, 2.94; Providence,6; Center, 11.50; 
Rising Sun, 2.50; Vevay, aa: Mt. Pleasant, 1st ch., 6.50; 
Burnettsville, oH Auburn, A. Rinmount and wife, 5; Livonia, 
15.80; Spice Valley, 19; Comngnes. 7-70: Indian Prairie 
(bal.), 2.40; Maria Creek, 10.54; Pleasantville, ch. and S. S., 
4.50. 


ILLINOIS, $1,713.33. 


Canton, ch., 76.42: do. “‘ Friends,” 300: Jacksonville, In- 
stitution for the Deaf, Y, P. S.C. E., C. E. Day offering, 2; 


200, 


(April, 


Chicago, Mrs. M. E. Ranney (tow. sup. Karen pr., care Dr. 
E. B. Cross, Toungoo), 10; E. St. Louis, ch., 9; Alton, 
Hunterstown S. S. (bal.), 2.353 Bloomington, rst ch., Y. P. 
S. C. E., 5.56; Rockford, coll. at mass meeting, 10; Che- 
bane, J. ; Tylér, 2; Alpha, ch., 20; Alton, 1st ch., 61; 
Greenville, Y. P. Soc., 10; Prof. White’s mem. fund, 6.25; 
Waun, ch., 2; Wilton Centre, ch., 25; Yorkville, ch., 29-35; 
Atlanta, ch., 54.80; Chenoa, Mrs. J. P. Brown, (for sup. 
Ishigura, care Rev. J. C. Brand), 10; Delavan, ch., 52.50; 
Fairbury, ch., 1; Pontiac, B. ¥. P. U., 10; Bondville, Mrs. 
M. R. ‘Pratt, 10; Chrisman, ch., 5.70; Fairmount (in part), 
50; Whitehall, S. S., 2; Chicago, Centennial ch., Ogden-ave. 
ae for Japan), 6.54; Covenant ch., Englewood, 30; tst ch., 

. S., centennial offering, 28.76; Irving Park, of wh. 25. is fr. 
J. Newrine (for Angole stw.), 27.93; Western-ave., ch., cen- 
tennial offering, 132.83; Crystal Lake, Mr. Thompson, 5; 
Morgan Park, ch., 49.65; Elgin, special coll. at Conference, 
60; Freeport ~ wh. 4 is fr. S. S., for Ong. stud., and 75 fr. 
Mrs. - ge Bailey, 25 for school, and 50 for n. p. Nengo, 
care Rev. J. R. Goddard), 79; Amboy, ch. (of wh. § is fr. 
S. S.), 37.47;. Buda, .ch., 13.25; Kewanne, Mrs. James 

ughes, 10; Rochelle, ch., 15; Rockford, rst ch., Y. P. S. 
C. E. (of wh. 3 is for sup. of M. Poliah, Tel. p.), 5.50; Y-. P. 
Tab. D. and E., 20, S. 5., 5; Galatia, S.S., 1.22; Jackson- 
ville, ch., 143-70; Morrisonville, ch., 3; Oreana, ch., 34.25; 
Springfield, South Miss. Y. P. S. C, E., 10; Stonington, ch., 
55-13; Austin, ch. (per Rev. Mr. Swanson), 8.50; Chicago, 
rst ch., 38.16; do., Lake View (of wh. 5 is from Dan. Weberg, 
per Rev. Mr. Swanson,) 11.38; Pullman, ch., 10; Salem, ch., 
4-79; Second, ch, of wh. to is fr. a friend, 27.75; Tabernacle, 
ch., 7.45; Englewood, ch., 14.02; Evanston, 1st ch., 4-5) 
Galesburg. ch., 5.12; Moline. ch. (of which 14-38 is fr. B. Y. 
P. U.), 18.03; Princeton, ch., 4.61; South Chicago, 3.71; 
Chicago, 1st Dan. ch. Sew. Soc., 15. 


IOWA, $680.37. 


Pella, C. L. Custer and wife, 5; Aurora, E. C. Shepard 
and family, 2.85; Osage, E. L. Benedict (for building a house 
in the District, care Rev. N. Thomssen), 53 
Centerville, ch., B. Y. P. U., 2.15; Bedford, B. Y. P. U. 
(tow. sup. nat. pr.), 25; McGregor, Mrs. A. T. Arnold, 15; 
Cresco, ch. (of wh. 3.10 is fr. S. S.), addl. 52.53; Marble 
rock, George Maxson,1; Ogden, Levi Colvin (for sup. n. p., 
care Rev. S, A. Perrine), 50; Gilmore City, Dan. ch., 13.30; 
Davenport, Swedish ch., per Rev. Mr. Swanson, 5.08; n- 
ison, Paradise Mission, 8; Dow City, Mrs. Evans, 2; Mrs. 
Coffin, 2; Leon, Y. P. Soc. (for Tel. pr.), 12-50; Spring Hill, 
21; Newton, Ra Knoxville, €; Des Moines (col. stu. tow. 
n. p. and wife, care Dr. Clough), 44.25: Mt. Ararat, 12; 
Centerville, 18.05; lowa City, 9-5 ; do., S. S., 6.63; do., Y. 

U., 10; Dubuque Asso. coll., 29.59: Worthington, 8; 
Winthrop, 5; Inasqueton, 1; Russell Y. P. Soc. (tow. n. p. 
of Eden Asso.), 3.75; Eden Mission con. coll. at Russell, 9.61; 
Cambria, Y. P. 3 (tow. nat. pr. of Eden Asso.), 3.25; Howard 
Y. P., do., 5; Carbon, 2.90; Toledo, 46; Denmark, 22-41; 
Farmington, 14.50; Bethel, 10.50; Charleston, 95353 5. 
Hazen, per J. C. Maple, D. D., Keokuk, 1.50; J. R. Cooney, 
do., 2; Mr. Stanwood, do.,1; J. B. Shirk, goc; Mr. Isaac 
Ketman, Central University, Pella (tow. n. p., care Rev. G. 
L. Mason, China), 50; Rev. A. L. Baine, Central University, 
Pella, ; Marathon, 32.51; Rossville, 9; Decorah, S. S., 
2.60; Homer, 25; Churdon, 3. 


MICHIGAN, $507.89. 


Pontiac, I. W. Stevens, centennial offering, 2; Monroe, ist 
ch., 5.50; Vernon, ch. (tow. sup. Soo Hkah of Lotah, care 

unker, 30; Grand Rapids, 2d ch. (for n. p. 
care Rev. J. E. Cummings), 15: Manistee, Sw. ch., 8.09; 
Luddington, Sw. Y. P., 25; Macomb, 3.50; Birch Run, 3; 
Oakfield, 1st, 5.35; Wheatland, S. S. and ch. 4:50 Hickory 
Island, 5.59; Morenci, 12.50; Cold Water, B. Y. P. U., 10- 
20; Luther 13H Reed City, 3.70; Bay City, rst ch. (of wh. 
100 is fr. B. . P. U., and 25 fr. S. S.), 255.10; Kendal 
Brooks and wife to constitute Kendal P. Brooks H. L. M., 
100; Berrien Springs, 6.82; Northfield (of wh. 8.05 is fr. ch., 
1.63 fr. B. Y. P. U., 1.02 fr. S. 8.), 10.70. 


MINNESOTA, $731.37. 


Faribault, Mrs. M. A. Clift, 20; St. Peter, C. C. Opsahl, 2; 
C. Johnson, 20; Minneapolis, 1st Sw. ch.,S. Sohal 2 ; do., 
1st ch., S. g. (for Rungiah, care Rev. Chas. Hadley, Peram- 
bore), 50; Long Prairie, Y. P. S. 3.87; do. ch., 13.77; John 
Swenson, 6; Rev. J.S, Lunn, 3.50; Wasioja, 8.80; Clark’s 
Grove, 126.75; Leenthrop, 17.75; Stillwater, 4; Montevedeo, 
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12.25; Lake City, 75.75; West Concord, 31; Eyota, 7; 
Duluth, rst ch., 5; Worthington, Y. P., 22.38; Waterville, 
14.03; Se. Paul, Sw. ch., 39:22; do., 1stch., 10; Minneapolis, 
4th ch., 61.12; Alexandria, Sw. ch., 21.45; do: ¥. P.S., 3; do., 
JS. S., 5.95; do. rst Sw. ch., Swaney Nelson, 1; Worthing- 
ton, C. Saxon, 25; McIntosh, S. S. 1.65; Worthington, 5.25; 
for Upcraft and Warner, Minneapolis 4th ch., Carey Emer- 
son 15: do. J. A. Siemers, 15; do. 1st ch., Miss H. P. Moss, 
&, Lake Crystal, Rev. E. R. McKinney, 5; do. coll. at Miss. 

nference, 17; Duluth, rst ch., 18.75; do. 2d ch., 6.16; do. 
1st Sw. ch., 23.80; do. Rev. E. Tyson, 1; coll. at St. Paul, 
union meeting, 19-17; Duluth, rst ch., Mrs. E. S. Walker, 
1; do. Glenn and Walker, 1; LeRoy, 16.80; Pipe- 
ston, 10.40; Granite Falls, 3.80. 


WISCONSIN, $1,736.10. 


Milwaukee, rst ch., rst installment, 1500; North Greenfield, 
Temple Builders, 2; ‘Trempealean, rst ch., 14.75; Milwaukee, 
rman ch., Temple Builders, 4.50; Raymond, Dan. ch., 

8; Lodi, ch. (of wh. 5.72 is fr. Y. P. 5. C. E.), 7-72; Fond du 
Lac, ch., 31.10; La Crosse, 1st. ch., 49.18; Tomah, Mrs. A. 
Eggleston, ; Mt. Hope, ch., 41.35; London, ch., 21.50; 
ilwaukee, Immanuel ch., Mrs. Corkery, 5; Ripon, ch., 47. 


MISSOURI, $56.80. 


~ and F. Board of Mo., 20.80; Verona, Isaac B. Young, 
30. 
KANSAS, $638.82. 


Stafford, 5-833 Sterling, 1.75; Plano, 8; St. John, 13.24; 
Parallel, 4; Elm Creek, 1.50; Marshall Center, 30; Hollen- 
berg, 5.12; Roxbury, James Ray, 5; Fredonia, S. Louise 
Smith, 5; Fredonia, ch., 1; Neodesha, 7.20; Grenola, 5.83; 
Eariton, 12; Pittsburgh, 2.93; Walnut, 2.50; Girard, 8.90; 
ewell City, 8.15; Topeka, rst 8. S., 8.18; Osage Valley, H. 
lunt, soc; Garnett, ch., 1; do. S. S., 39c; Iola ch., 1.75; do. 
S.S., 5.25; Village Creek, 8.75; Bethel, 1.40; Goddard. ch 
23.02; do. S.S., 2; Mt. Olive, 11.69; Hiawatha, S.8., 28; 
Quinton, 7; Big Creek, 6.985 Kackley, Y. P. S. (tow. sup. 
n. P. Assam), 15; Olmitz, J. F. Boyle, 10; Junction City, 10; 
Lorraine, ch., 4.80; do. S.S.,3.15; Bethel, 3.10: Wheatland, 
5; Manchester, 75c; J. H. Miller, 5; Cherryvale, 5; Leoti, 
16; Horace, 1; Clearwater, 7; Spira, coll. by tablets, 2.25; 
Wellington, 21.35; Kansas City, Y. P. s (oe Evangelistic 
work, Swatow, China), 12.50; 4 Young Ladies Sewing Soc. 
(tow. sup. Henry n. p. Kurnool), India, 12.50; Downs, 6; 
Burden, Joel Dyer, to constitute Mary Elizabeth Dyer, H. 
L. M., 100; Pleasant View, 94; Wichita, Emporia-ave. ch., 
11.75; do. rst. ch., 9.15; do. 5. S., 4.30; do. West Side ch., 
11.10; Udall, 12; Fioral, 7-78; Lorena, 5.21. 


NEBRASKA, $78.03. 


Tekamah, C. L. Brandt (for Arendel ch., Norway, care 
Rev. E. S. Sundt), 15; Omaha, Beth Eden S. S., 15; Tekamah, 
B. Y, P. U. (tow. sal. of Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Carson, Burma), 
1.86; Wabash S. S., and Ladies Aid Soc. centennial offering, 

-40; Stromsburg, Y. P. S., (for Rev. T. Samuels, care Rev. 

. C. Owen, Bapatla, India), ag: Springfield, 2.27; So. 

Omaha, 10; Phillips, 3; Palmyra, S. S., 1.50. 


COLORADO, $57.23. 


Greeley, ch., 10; Leslie, Rev. A. Person, 12.85; Denver, 
Beth Eden, S. S., 12.35; Denver, Galilee ch. (tow. sup. n. 
-), 12.50; Cafion City, B. Y. P. U., for Japan, 2.96; La 
unta, S. S. 6.57. 


CALIFORNIA, $557.08. 


San Bernardino, ch. circle (for nat. helper on Congo, care 
Rev. Jos. Clark), 12.50; Los Angsles, rst ch., D. K. Edwards, 
and family, tow. exps. of Rev. Joseph Clark’s boat, ‘‘ The 
Los Angeles,” 50; Woman’s Bapt. For. Miss. Soc. of Cali- 
fornia (for salary, 200; for mission work and personal teacher, 
for Miss L. A. Phillips, 125), 325; Los Gatos, ch.,5.85; Oak- 
land, rst ch., J. Sunderland, 25; Santa Cruz, 2d ch., 2.85; 
Temple Grove, 8.45; Los Angeles, 1st ch., 12.75; St. Helena, 
ch., 7.75; Sacramento, Emmanuel ch., 50; National City, ch., 
8.46; Otay, 3; Santa Ann, ch., 7.50; Redland, Y. P. Soc., 
10; Maxwell, ch.,1; Orland, ch.,2. 75; Fresno, 1st ch., 4.85; 
do., Miss Steins’ S. S. class, 5; do., Miss Steins’ Chinese 
~~ S. S. class, 3.90; Lemoore, ch., 4.97; Tulare, ch., 
10.60. 


Donattons: 


tig 


OREGON, $183.11. 


Empire City, S. B. Hatch, 10; Mrs. E. Northrup, Mc- 
Minnville, centennial offering (for sup. Kaloa Martha, care 
Mr. W. E. Boggs), 16; Oregon City, ch. (in part), 126; Mt. 
Tabor, ch., Mr. and Mrs. E. S. ara (tow. sup. of V. 
Samuel, n. p.), Cumbum, India, care Rev. John Newcomb, 10; 
Pleasant Home, ch., Mrs. P. M. Miller, 2.10; Chehalem 
Valley Mission Soc.,6; Weston, S. S., boys and girls, 1.10; 
Athena, Mrs. M. J. McArthur, 2; Merlin, ch., 4.81. 


NORTH DAKOTA, $76.74. 
Fargo, Sw. ch., 17.65; Grafton, 25:78: Bathgate, 10.50; 
Cavalier, 6.25; Hamilton, 5.59; Crystal,5.S., 9.25; do., ch., 


1.75. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $68.6r. 

Vermillion, 1st ch., S. S., 5; Strandberg, Union S. S., 6; 
Sioux Falls, E. Tourberg, 2; Orleans, John Olen, 1; Elkton, 
4-61; Brookings, S. S.. 10; do., ch., 40. 

WASHINGTON, $214.70. 


Spokane, rst Miss. Bapt. ch. (of wh. 40 is for sup. of Ah- 
Loo-Keh, care Dr. Bunker, and 100 for Mr. W. M. Upcraft’s 
field), 140; Kent, ch., 3.80; do., S. S., 2.30; Vancouver, ch. 
(of wh. 4 is fr. Y. P. Soc; 7.35 fr. S. S.; 2.43 fr. Miss. S.S.; 
do., A. L. Johnston, 5 — the last § tow. sup. n. p. Ter Too, 
care Dr. Bunker, Toungoo), 41.05; Pomeroy and Waitsburg 
chs., 11.55; N. Yakima, S. S., 2d qrs. sup. Ah roh, care Dr. 
Bunker, 9; Pullman (of wh. 5.60 is fr. ch., 1 fr. B. Y. P. U., 
and 4oc. S. S.), 7- 


INDIAN TERRITORY, $s. 
Sasakwa, Indian Academy, 5. 


WYOMING, $rs. 


UTAH, $s. 
Salt Lake City, 1st ch., ‘‘ Silver Chain ” Mission Soc., 5. 


MONTANA, $32.50. 
Butte City, 32.50. 


ALABAMA, $30. 
Birmingham, Max J. Shimmel, 30. 


TENNESSEE, $50. 
Roger Williams University, Mrs. A. M. Haley, so. 


NEW MEXICO, $2s. 
E. Las Vagas, ch., 11.45; do., S. S., 3-55; do., Woman’s 


MISSISSIPPI, $40. 
Hazelhurst, T. E. Heiway, 4o. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, $1. 
Nanaimo, ch., 1. 
ENGLAND, $5.12. 
Congregational churches in Beaconsfield and Chalfont, and 


Bapt. ch. in Seer Green, for purchase of Lantern slides for 
Rev. C. H. Raines’ lectures, £1-1-o=$5.12. 


DENMARK, $315.46. 
Bapt. chs. in Denmark, 180.46; Bapt. S. S. in Denmark, 


135- 
BURMA, $4,755.64. 
INSEIN — CONTRIBUTIONS FROM VARIOUS CHURCHES. 
Rangoon, Rs. 348-7-10; Bassein Sgau, Rs. 509-6-6; Thar- 
rawaddy, Rs. 117-13-3; Henzada. Rs. 265-13-3; Maubin, Rs. 
; Tauoy, Rs. 7 ; Moulmein, Rs. 105-12-0; Shwey- 
in, Rs. 217-3-6; Toungoo Pakv, Rs. 109-1-6; Toungoo 
ghai, Rs.63-10-6; Bassein Pgho, Rs. 77-6-6; Kemendine 
Pgho Karens, Rs. 50-0-0; Seminary Chapel, Rs. 41-5-9;= 
Rs. 2,070-8-9. 


Laramie, 15. 


INDIVIDUAL DONATIONS. 

Rs. 200, per acct. Rev. D, A. W. Smith, Sept. 30, 1892; 
total — Rs. 2,270-8-9, or $810.89; Thibaw, contributions on 
field for work, per acct. Rev. M. B. gy Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs. 2,027-14-5, $724.24; Bhamo, Kachins, for sup. 
school, Rs. 80 | do. i dormitory on compound, Rs. 25, 

racct. Rev. O. Hanson, Sept. 30, 1892, 105-S-o, $37.64; 
sr = ogg friend, per acct. Mrs. J. McGuire, Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs. 40=$14.26; Mandalay, Burman Bible & Tract Soc., 


120 Donations. 


for colporteurs, Rs. 90, Christian woman at Kyonkse, Rs. 
6=Rs. 96, per acct. Mrs. H. W. Hancock, Sept. 30, 1892, 
$34-303 Shwey-gyin, collections on field, tow. sup. Lazarus, a 
elugu and Tamil pr., per acct. Rev. H. W. Haile, Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs. 65, $23.18; Henzada, contributed by Pegu Burman 
sso., Rs. 125, con. by a nat. Christian, Rs. 60=Rs. 185, per 
acct. Rev. J. E. Cummings, Sept. 30, 1892, $66.02; Myingyan, 
collections on field for work, per acct. Rev. J. E. Case, Sept. 
30, 1892, Rs. 100, $35-713 contributions on the 
field, per acct., Rev. A. E. Carson, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 94- 
3, $33°803 Maubin, contributions fr. Karen chs., per acct. 
ev. W. Bushell, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 1,102-0-6, $393.57; Bas- 
sein, con. on the field for work, per acct. Rev. L. W. Cronk- 
hite, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 421-6-o=$1 50> ; Bassein, con. rec'd 
fr. Pittsburgh, per acct. Miss L. R. Black, Sept. 30, 1892, 
Rs. 46-1- =$16.44; Moulmein, con. on field, per acct. Rev. 
1: L. Bulkley, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 200=$71.42; Toungoo, col- 
lections on the field, per acct. Rev. H. P. Cochrane, Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs. 194-9-3=$69.51; Toungoo, con. for work of Rev. 
A. V. B. Crumb, per acct., Sept. 30, 1892, fr. Miss M. Leete, 
Detroit, Rs. 148-8-9; fr. Mrs. Gates, Rs. 62-11-10; fr. Karens, 
Rs. 1,457-11-10; fr. Mr. Jensen, Rangoon, Rs. 100; fr. Rev. 
B. B. Cross, Rs. 335; fr. Rev. A. V. B. Crumb, Rs. 83-9-3; 
total, 2,187-9-10, $781.26; Toungoo Karen contributions, for 
Bghai Karen School, per acct. Rev. T. Johnson, Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs, Soo=$285.68; Henthada, Karen con., Rs. 2,051- 
6-0; Pice collections, 667-15-0; total, 2,719-5-0, per acct. Miss 
Bithia Wepf, Sept. 30, 1892, $971.15; Rangoon, Solomon, a 
Karen, Rs. 10, local cons., Rs. 89=Ks. 99, per acct. Rev. A. 
T. Rose, Sept. 30, 1892, $35.38: Tharrawaddy, ch. colls. for 
school and mission work, Rs. 495-15-0; Pice a week colls., 
Rs. 66-2=Rs. 562-1, per acct. Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Sept. 
30, 1892, Rs. 200-70. 


ASSAM, $15.36. 
Nowgong, per. acct. Miss L. A. Amy, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 


43-1-0=$15.36. 
INDIA, $2,184.98. 

Nursaravapetta, contributions on the field, per acct. Rev. W. 
Powell, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 220-7-S=$78.74; Ongole, per 
acct. Miss Sarah Kelly, Sept. 30, 1892, rec'd fr. friends for 
Bible women, Rs, Eane-9-entare.s05 Ongole, ch., Rs. 415- 
2-3, Vinukonda, ch., Rs. 50, per acct. Rev. Heinrichs, 
Sept. 30, 1892, $166.07; Nellore, per acct. Ida M. Faye, M. 
D., Sept. 30, 1892, amt. rec’d fr. Brooklyn, N. Y., Rs. 31-2-0 
$11.11; Palmoor, ch. coll., per acct. Rev. E. Chute, Sept. 30, 
1892, Rs. 160=$57.11; Cumbum, Sunday and miscel. colls., 
per acct. Miss E. A. Bergman, Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 173-3-1= 
$61.87; Cumbum, ch. colls., Rs. 51-5-10; miscel. colls., 121- 
14-9, per acct. Rev. J. Newcomb, Sept. 30, 1892, $61.91; 
Kurnool, fr. Mennonite Br., per acct. Rev. G. N. Thomssen, 
Sept. 30, 1892, Rs. 736-15-4, ch. colls., Rs. 48-14-5=$250.97; 
Nalgonda, for sal. of Rev. A. Friesen, fr. friends in Russia, 

racct, Rev. W. B. Boggs, Miss. Treas., Sept. 30, 1892, 

3,072-3-90=$1,097.33; Madras, Miss M. M. Day, centen- 
nial offering, Rs. roo=$35.71. 


JAPAN, $110.62. 

Sendai, Rev. R. L. Halsey, 1o Mex; S. W. Hamblen, 
122.75 Mex. = 132.75 Mex., per acct. Rev. E. H. Jones, Sept. 
30, 1892, $110.62. 

AFRICA, $12.92. 

Palabala, ch., centennial offering, per Rev. J. C. Hyde, 

42.12.11 — $12.92. 
Total, $41,183 57 
LEGACIES. 
Providence, R. I., Bequest of Dennis Darling, through 
Mrs. Mary C. Newell, of Manlius, R. I., 
By H. M: Bixby, D. D., $1,100 
Providence, Estate Mrs. H. H. Millard, 500 
Danville, N. Y., Edwin Cady, 120 86 1,720 86 


$42,904 43 


Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1892, 


to February 1, 1893, $218,640 94 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, 1892, 
to March 1, 1893, $261, 545 37 


Donations received to March 1, 1893, $228,300.06. 
Maine, $3,475.68; New Hampshire, $2,003.11; Vermont, 
$2,065.30; Massachusetts, $35,834.10; Rhode Island, $6,426.- 
88; necticut, $9,833.96; New York, $50,526.76; New 
Jersey, $9,785.74; Pennsylvania, $27,244.01; laware, 


[April, ’93-] 


$412.91; District of Columbia, $476.96; Maryland, $10; 
irginia, $1; West Virginia, $1,783.96; Ohio, $12,300.15; 
Indiana, $3,029.81; Illinois, $12,378.15; Towa, $4,439-30; 
Michigan, $3,701.74; Minnesota, $3,976.59; isconsin, 
5,450.69; Missouri, $1,613.60; Kansas, $2,908.33; Ne- 
braska, $1,377.08; Colorado, $692.96; California, $6,445.78; 
Oregon, $2,274.81; North Dakota, $732.07: South Dakota, 
$1,014.04; ashington, $1,196 71; Idaho, $43.70; Indian 
‘erritory, $106.61; Wyoming, $83; Utah, $31.25; Montana, 
$344.20; Arizona, $27; New Mexico, $36.75; North Caro- 
lina, $25; South Carolina, $6.15; Georgia, $29; Florida, 
32; Alabama, Kentucky, $944.45; Tennessee, $85.90; 
exas, 50c; Mississippi, $90; uisiana, $11.80; British 
Columbia, $84.10; England, $5.12; Scotland, $3,665.62; 
Sweden, $56.53; Denmark, $641.99; Germany, $17.60; Nor- 
way, $21.06; Burma, $4,765.64; Assam, $227.75; India, 
$2,204.98; China, $412.11; Japan, $745.11; Oklahama Terri- 
tory. $46.37; Australia, $4.87; Holland, $10; Sardinia, $5; 
Turkey, $8.80; Jamaica, $2; Africa, $12.92. 


CHILDREN’S DAY OFFERING. 


VERMONT, $2. 
Georgia Plain, 2. 
MASSACHUSETTS, $53.86. 
Ayer, 11; Fayville, 4; Wakefield, 15; Plymouth, 5.79; 
Athol, 8.07; North Uxbridge, 1o. 
RHODE ISLAND, $18.83. 
Providence, Broadway S. S., 12.83; Natick, 6. 


CONNECTICUT, $41.35. 

Weihersfield, 2; New Haven, Calvary ch., 28.55; Moosup, 
6.30; Groton, 4.50- 

NEW YORK, $42.71. 

East Nassau, S. S., 3.30; Holland, 3; Lockport, 1st. ch., 
18.23; East Worcester, 1.72; Copenhagen, 1.68; Geneseo, 
2.38; Hoosick, 5; Pawling, 6; Great Valley, 1.40. 

PENNSYLVANIA, $37.33- 

Philadelphia, Hebron S. S., 3.68; York, 8.65; P ters 
Creek, 25. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $38.12. 

Anacostia, 8.12. 


OHIO, $38.87. 
Wellington, 3; Franklin, 2; Bealsville, 63c; Pomeroy, 
5.40; Bowling Green, 12.15; Sinking Creek, 14.69; Chester, 1. 


MICHIGAN, $1. 
OREGON, $5.10. 
Portland, Emmanuel S. S., 5.10. 
IOWA, $22.01. 
Colfax, 2; Stuart, 6.63; Chariton, 13.38. 
WISCONSIN, $11.53. 
Whitewater, 1.53; Clinton, 10. 


ILLINOIS, $37.86. 


Bethalto, 86c; Chicago, Millard-ave, 4.35; Carmi, M. B. 
S. S., 2.40; Rockford, State-st., 30.25. 


NEBRASKA, $2. 


INDIANA, $34.67. 
Providence, 1; La Porte, 92c; Indianapolis, 30.05; Paint 


Creek, 2.70. 
MINNESOTA, $2.50. 
Cambridge, 2.50. 
IDAHO, $5.91. 


Kingsley, 


Mason City, 2. 


Moscow, Ist, 5-91- 
SOUTH DAKOTA, $3.50. 
Canton, 1.50; Elk Point, 2. 
CALIFORNIA, $6.71. 


Los Angeles, Memorial, 6.71. 
Total $375.86 
Previously reported 1,039.99 


$1,406.85 


| 
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Dr. T. B. — Medi- | 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


‘* A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of 


It reaches various forms of TES CORE OF 
a Catarrh, Scrofula, Boils, Eczema, 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- Carbuncles, Sores, 
cine seems to touch, assisting the And all Other Skin Diseases. 
weakened stomach, and making EQUALLY EFFECTIVE IN 
the process of Digestion natural Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, 
and easy. and all complaints originating in 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application to Impure Blood. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. Ayer’s Sa rsa pa ri ila 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. Has cured others, will cure you. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S Does 


STEEL PENS. | MAGAZINE 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, £0 to every 
FAMILY 


1m your 


THOMAS TODD, 


BOOK, JOB, AND CARD PRINTER, CHURCH ? 


7A BEACON IF NOT 


ALL KINDS OF COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
ot chest uation and at very golem, tn the 


THE BEST 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICY YOU CAN CARRY IS 
ONE WITH THE SUCCESSFUL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ASSOCIATION, 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 


3) INSURES LIVES UNDER A 


| Which is non-forfeitable, 


Dividend paying, 
' With cash surrender value, 
PO LI CY Incontestable after three years, 


Does not restrict residence, 


Can be cashed for one half its face 
in case of permanent and total 
| disability. 
34,000 Members. $950,000 Cash Surplus. 
$200,000 Deposited with State Treasurer. 
Over $6,500,000 Paid in Death Losses. 


Issues Policies from $1,000 to $20,000. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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